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Honors To Louise Fletcher 

We are quite sure that by this time all our read¬ 
ers are aware that Louise Fletcher, daughter of 
deaf parents, the Rev. and Mrs. Robert C. Fletcher of 
Birmingham, Alabama, won Actress of the Year 
honors for her role in “One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest,” also an Academy Award winner. And a lot 
of our deaf people were thrilled when Louise, at the 
Awards ceremony, signed her acceptance speech and 
gave love and credit to her deaf parents. 

Louise was the subject of the March 1959 Silent 
Worker cover story. Soon after she practically “drop¬ 
ped out of sight”—due to lack of suitable movie and 
television roles and raising a family. 

Soon after Louise was designated for top honors, 
we had a TTY conversation with her father, whom 
we have known from over 40 years. He told us 
that the New York Times was running a feature 
story after having dispatched one of its top writers 
to Birmingham. Through the kindness of a friend, 
we obtained a copy of the story. 

We told Rev. Fletcher that after things quieted 
down a bit we hoped to get an interview with Louise. 
She is certain to be widely in demand for appearances 
of all kinds. As her father told us, however, she is 
quite occupied with her acting and may not be able 
to respond to requests. 

Congratulations, Louise. Congratulations Rev. 
and Mrs. Fletcher. 

Unwise Merger Proposals 

The California School for the Deaf at Berkeley 
must move to a new location due to its present campus 
being located on an earthquake fault, among other 
reasons. One of the proposals—in order to save 
money through integration of some facilities—is for 
the CSDB to integrate with the California School 
for the Blind. This proposal is being fought by the 
deaf—and understandably so. 

The future of the Michigan School for the Deaf 
in Flint is also up in the air. One of the alternatives 
is to integrate with the school for the blind. Histori¬ 


cally, combination schools have existed—and a few 
continue to exist. Educational programs for the 
blind and for the deaf are poles apart. The sharing 
of facilities has never worked out well. Blind chil¬ 
dren and deaf children have little in common in the 
dining room, in the dormitories and in extracurricular 
activities. Even when separate educational depart¬ 
ments are maintained, the basic problems remain— 
including competition in budgeting. 

We hope the proposals for mergers in California 
and Michigan will be disapproved. Such integration 
would—with the “savings” involved—set a precedent 
that other states would have to face in due time. 

FCC Extends “Comments” Period 

In our February issue we had an editorial re¬ 
questing letters be sent to the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission regarding Docket No. 20693— 
the proposed rule making for hidden television cap¬ 
tions. At that time, the deadline was given as March 
10, 1976. 

We have learned that the “comments” period 
has been extended to mid-May due to delaying tactics 
by “certain outside groups” opposing hidden cap¬ 
tions. 

So . . . keep on writing letters in support of 
hidden captions, as follows: Mr. Vincent J. Mullins, 
Secretary, Federal Communications Commission, 1919 
M Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 29554. 

Response Appreciated 

In last month’s issue we had a plea for more 
information regarding legislation affecting the deaf. 
We pointed out that so much material exists but 
that we miss a lot of it. 

Response to this plea has been gratifying. Sever¬ 
al sources have offered their services—to the extent 
of contributing a monthly column. Results should 
be apparent soon. Many thanks. 

(And we also appreciate several suggestions for 
improvement in the DA format, especially the cover. 
We are following up on some of them.) 
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Address By Dr. Andrew S. Adams, U. S. Commissioner Of Rehabilitation Services 
National Forum IX: Organizations And Agencies Serving The Deaf 

Indianapolis, Indiana, March 25, 1976 


At the buffet dinner of National Forum IX on Deafness, Indianapolis, March 
25, 1976, the National Association of the Deaf, with President Jess M. Smith making 
the presentation, honored Dr. Andrew S. Adams, Commissioner, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, with a Meritorious Service Award. 

Following is the text on the plaque: 

MERITORIOUS SERVICE AWARD 
ANDREW S. ADAMS 

FOR DEMONSTRATING UNIQUE SENSITIVITY AND RESPONSIVENESS 
TO THE NEEDS OF DEAF PEOPLE BY PROVIDING RELEVANT RE¬ 
HABILITATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES ESPECIALLY IN ASSUM¬ 
ING ADVOCACY ROLE FOR LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY IN 
SUPPORT OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR DISABLED CITIZENS 

MARCH 25, 1976 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 



Dr. Andrew S. Adams, RSA Commissioner, is congratulated by NAD Executive Secretary Fred¬ 
erick S. Schreiber upon receipt of the NAD's Meritorious Service Award. Looking on are NAD 
President Jess M. Smith and Kathryn Baldridge, interpreter. 


I am delighted to find myself once 
again in a National Forum on Deafness. 
The Forums have a special meaning for 
me as it was at a Forum gathering, the 
one held in Atlanta in 1975, that I first 
had the opportunity to become exten¬ 
sively acquainted with the deaf com¬ 
munity at large. In the months since, 
I have been involved in numerous other 
meetings concerning deafness which have 
broadened considerably that first im¬ 
portant acquaintance made through a 
Forum. 

It is therefore with a pleasant sense 
of having come back full circle that I 
meet with you tonight at another Forum. 
I am most pleased to be able to share in 
a second annual Forum, to renew friend¬ 
ships started at the Atlanta Forum and 
elsewhere, and to get to know those of 
you whom I have not yet met. 


The National Association of the Deaf, 
to which I have come to look for lead¬ 
ership, is to be commended on assum¬ 
ing the responsibility of continuing the 
annual Forum program. It is another 
indication of the NAD leadership for 
the deaf consumers and their needs. 
The fact that the association is also 
busily involved in planning its 33rd 
biennial convention to be held in Hous¬ 
ton in July makes its ambitious under¬ 
taking of National Forum IX all the more 
outstanding. 

An extremely important happening of 
the past year was the establishment of 
the National Advisory Council on Deaf¬ 
ness to the Commissioner of the Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration. De¬ 
veloped by the NAD early in 1975, it 
was the first such council to the Com¬ 
missioner representing the needs and 


interest of a disability group. The coun¬ 
cil was formed to provide direct and 
regular communication between the RSA 
Commissioner and the deaf community. 
It is made up of voluntary members 
representing consumers, professional or¬ 
ganizations, the Council of State Admin¬ 
istrators of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the regional offices. From time to time 
guest speakers representing programs 
serving deaf people meet with us to 
provide valuable insights on trends in 
service delivery and on the continuing 
needs of the deaf community relative 
to vocational rehabilitation. At the last 
quarterly meeting of the council, we 
heard from Mr. Ben Barker, Director, Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
Delaware, of the real progress being 
made in his state in implementing the 
Model State Plan of vocational Rehabili- 
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Dr. Andrew S. Adams 



Dr. Adams poses in his office in the Mary E. Switzer Building (HEW). In the background 
are some of the many awards he has received in recognition of his work in the field of 
rehabilitation. 


tation Services to Deaf People. 

Issues discussed at the council meet¬ 
ings have included funding for the prep¬ 
aration and printing of the 1974 and 
1975 editions of the Deafness Annual 
publication and restoration of funds to 
various training programs in deafness 
rehabilitation. 

In its concern for deaf people who 
are visually impaired, or are in danger 
of becoming so, the council was directly 
responsible for the issuance by RSA of 
guidelines to the state vocational re¬ 
habilitation agencies regarding vision 
testing of deaf clients. 

I am very pleased with the opportunity 
the council is providing for open dis¬ 
cussions on leading needs and problems 
in the deaf community to which voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation can be responsive. 
I anticipate in the steady flow of in¬ 
formation pertinent to vocational re¬ 
habilitation many more instances of 
council action which will influence 
policy development. I foresee in its 
continuance that the National Advisory 
Council on Deafness with its broad 
representation will be paving the way 
for increased cooperative action among 
organizations and agencies serving deaf 
people as it pursues its basic objective 
of indentifying needs in the deaf popula¬ 
tion and how they might be met. I am 
very appreciative to Fred Schreiber for 
his help in formulating and chairing 
the Advisory Council—and being such a 
great guy to work with. 

Approximately 7,500 deaf persons are 
now being rehabilitated annually. While 
we are encouraged in the number being 
helped, there is the sober realization 
that as many as 500,000 are in need of 
services available through vocational 
rehabilitation. Brightening the picture 
is the prospect that implementation of 


the Model State Plan of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Services for Deaf People 
by the states will vastly increase their 
capacity to serve deaf persons. MSP 
developed out of the need to provide 
standards for the state vocational re¬ 
habilitation on service to deaf people. 
Released late in 1973, it is quickly prov¬ 
ing to be an extremely useful and help¬ 
ful guide to the agencies as they work 
on short and long-range plans to in¬ 
crease and improve services to their 
deaf population. The Model State Plan 
stresses the importances of adequate 
specially trained manpower resources, 
facilities capable of serving deaf people, 
interagency cooperation, deaf community 
development and greater utilization of 
deaf people in advisory capacities. 

It is gratifying to know that many 
new employment opportunities in in¬ 
dustry are opening to deaf people, the 
result of new vocational-technical train¬ 
ing programs now available to them. 
RSA is pleased to have had a part in 
demonstrating the feasibility of train¬ 
ing qualified deaf persons at existing 
community facilities. The overwhelming 
response of community colleges every¬ 
where to the needs of deaf individuals 
is filling a training void that vocational 
rehabilitation long recognized as the 
single greatest barrier to their vocational 
achievement. With vocational-technical 
training now proceeding for those deaf 
individuals in a position to take advan¬ 
tage of it, vocational rehabilitation is 
doubling its efforts for the most severely 
handicapped deaf people, large numbers 
of whom continue to be unserved or in¬ 
adequately served. The Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 which mandates that the 
most severly handicapped be served first 
includes special provisions for deaf in¬ 
dividuals whose maximum vocational 


Birthplace 

and Date: San Francisco, California, July 
8, 1922 

Education: San Francisco City College, 1940- 
1942, Associate; University of California, 
Berkeley, 1942-1949, Baccalaureate; University 
of California, Berkeley, 1949-1953, Doctorate. 
Experience: Present—Commissioner, Rehabil¬ 
itation Services Administration, HEW, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

1973-1974—Deputy Director, Education and Re¬ 
habilitation Service, Veterans Administra¬ 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

1964-1974—Management, education and train¬ 
ing consultant for President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, Federal 
and state agencies, Canadian government 
and private industry (part-time) 

1955- 1974—Professor^ of graduate courses for 
several universities and colleges in Califor¬ 
nia, Nevada, Missouri, Virginia, Washington, 
D.C. (part-time) 

1970-1973—Superintendent, Kansas City Pub¬ 
lic Schools, Mi> souri 

1964-1970—Director, Educational Affairs and 
Selection, VISTA, OEO and Chief, Education¬ 
al Programs Branch, GSA, Washington, D.C. 
1962-1964—Assistant to Superintendent and 
Director of Instructional Services, Clark 
County Public Schools, Las Vegas, Nevada 
1960-1962—Superintendent, Freedom Public 
Schools, California 

1960-1962—Commissioner, Santa Cruz County 
Planning Committee, California 

1956- 1960—Superintendent and Principal, San 
Luis Obispo County Public Schools, Califor¬ 
nia 

1955-1956—Education and Training Officer, 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California 

Teacher and Administrator, Contra Costa 

Public Schools, California 

1946- 1 95Q—Professional Baseball Player 

*942-1945—Military Service, U.S. Army Air 

Corps 

Awards: Citations for job performance and 
exceotional contributions for serving the 
handicapped, minorities, youth, children, 
schools and communities, including Citation 
for Meritorious Service by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicap¬ 
ped (1971), Distinguished Alumni Award for 
career achievement by the California Junior 
College Association (1973), and Outstanding 
Educator in America by the Academy of 
American Educators (1974), Commendation 
for contributions to education and rehabil¬ 
itation programs for veterans by the Vet¬ 
erans Administration (1974). 

Waitings: Author of several published articles 
in professional iournals on education and 
rehabilitation; and numerous organizational 
staff reports on programs for volunteers, 
students, handicapped persons, government 
employees, veterans, etc. 

Membership: Member and officer of numerous 
professional and civic organizations, boards, 
committees, task forces, and groups in the 
areas of government, rehabilitation, educa¬ 
tion, youth, employment and research and 
development. 


potential has not been reached. Since 
1974, four special projects for severely 
handicapped deaf persons have been 
established through funds authorized by 
the act. 

Eventually, it is hoped that each of 
the RSA regions will have such a project 
increasing the capability of the states 
to meet the service needs of deaf people 
who cannot benefit from other available 
programs. Projects now underway are 
making it possible for deaf men and 
women who have never been employed 
or were unable to remain employed due 
to complex personal, social and voca¬ 
tional adjustment problems to achieve 
new life styles in suitable employment 
and more meaningful involvement in the 
community. Ongoing projects are locat¬ 
ed in Seattle, Indianapolis and Columbia, 
South Carolina. A fourth project in 
Los Angeles will soon be in operation. 
Together, the projects are serving an¬ 
nually approximately 200 severely handi- 
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Dr. Adams with Messrs. Smith and Schreiber at the conclusion of the National Forum IX buffet 
dinner program, Indianapolis, March 25, 1976. Dr. Adams presented certificates to them in 
appreciation for the efforts of the NAD in working for programs for the hearing impaired. 


capped deaf youth and adults who would 
have nowhere else to go. Their train¬ 
ing which is necessarily long-term in¬ 
cludes communication skills, develop¬ 
ment of appropriate work attitudes and 
work skills, independent living experi¬ 
ences and sheltered and competitive 
work opportunities. 

It is encouraging to know, too, that 
projects authorized in Section 130 of 
the Rehabilitation Act which concerns 
comprehensive service needs are assist¬ 
ing extremely handicapped deaf persons, 
among others, to live more independent¬ 
ly and function more normally within 
their family and community. 

A few days from now important or¬ 
ganizational changes within RSA will 
be announced. I want to share with you 
at this Forum advance information re¬ 
lating to the Deafness and Communi¬ 
cative Disorders Office. As part of the 
RSA reorganization plan, the office is 
being transferred to the executive office 
of the Commissioner. The move was 
stimulated in large part in the need for 
more effective communication between 
the office of the Commissioner and the 
Deafness and Communicative Disorders 
office. We expect in the escalation to 
the office of the Commissioner status 
that it will be in a much improved posi¬ 
tion to be responsive to the many aspects 
of deaf community work in which voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation has a vested in¬ 
terest and in which it should be involved. 
As a branch of the executive office of 
the Commissioner, DCDO will have re¬ 
view responsibilities for all deafness and 
communicative disorder programs in 
RSA including training, research and 
demonstration, evaluation, facility im¬ 
provement and others. It will work 
directly with the RSA regional offices 
in promoting regional and state program 
development in the areas of deafness, 
hearing and speech impairment. 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams is the director 
of the Deafness and Communicative Dis¬ 
orders Office. He will be assisted by 
Mrs. Edna Adler. In his new position 
in the executive office of the Com¬ 
missioner, Dr. Williams will serve as a 
participating member of the RSA execu¬ 
tive staff which is involved in major 
agency policy decisions. I am looking 
forward to DCDO participation on my 
executive staff, with its accompanying 
implications for elevating priority levels 
for deafness and communicative dis¬ 
orders. The Deaf and Communicative 
Disorders Office is to be the focal point 
of all RSA activities involving the areas 
of deafness, speech and hearing. As 
such its functions will include, among 
others, providing technical assistance to 
the Commissioner of RSA on all RSA 
activities in behalf of deaf and com¬ 
municatively disabled people—working 
with the state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in organizing and managing 
service delivery systems for these target 
populations—in developing and training 
manpower resources to serve these cli¬ 
entele—and, maintaining formal liaison 


relationships with private and public na¬ 
tional deafness, hearing and speech or¬ 
ganizations and consumer groups. 

To facilitate communication between 
the regional offices and central offices 
on matters concerning deafness and com¬ 
municative disorders, I have appointed 
Mr. Dale Williamson, Director, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services, Re¬ 
gion IX, to be the special convener in 
these disability areas. Mr. Williamson 
will be working closely with the deaf and 
communicative disorders office and me 
in assuring that all of the regional of¬ 
fices, and through them, the state voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation agencies, are kept 
fully informed on developments in the 
areas of deafness, hearing and speech 
impairment. 

So that the regional offices may be 
more directly involved with deaf and 
communicatively disabled consumers and 
organizations and agencies that serve 
them, I have requested that the assist¬ 
ant director of vocational rehabilitation 
services at each regional office be desig¬ 
nated as the specialist in deafness and 
communicative disorders. From here 
on, each assistant director will be giving 
a portion of his time to these special 
areas. The NAD is publishing in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN a list of the regional 
Office Deafness and Communicative Dis¬ 
orders specialists. We hope you will 
feel free to consult your regional special¬ 
ist when and as that may be necessary. 

The White House Conference on the 
Handicapped, authorized in the Re¬ 
habilitation Act Amendments of 1974, 
will provide important new opportuni¬ 
ties for review of the program needs of 
handicapped people including, those who 
are deaf. We are pleased that four 
deaf persons have been delegated to 
serve on the conference advisory coun¬ 
cil by HEW Secretary Mathews. Their 


national role exemplifies the leadership 
we must have as we work for more 
equitable opportunities for all handi¬ 
capped people. 

RSA is pleased to number itself among 
the organizations and agencies that 
serve deaf people. It joins with the 
other organizations and agencies repre¬ 
sented here, with deaf consumer and 
other interested persons in looking 
forward to new directions in service to 
the deaf community. Telecommunica¬ 
tions as a means to reach and train 
large numbers of deaf and severely 
hearing impaired persons has yet to be 
explored. Increasing the participation 
of deaf people in public recreation 
promises to bring them new opportuni¬ 
ties for social fulfillment. More inter¬ 
action with community services agencies 
will be beneficial in establishing needed 
service programs for deaf youth and 
elderly deaf people. 

Earlier this year, I had a wonderful 
opportunity to visit Dr. Ray Jones’ train¬ 
ing center for deafness at the California 
State University at Northridge, and great 
things are going on for deaf people 
there. I have fully supported the im¬ 
portant Las Cruces Conference on Deaf¬ 
ness scheduled for next month. I am 
determined that this conference, the 
first since 1967, be successful, and the 
deaf have every opportunity possible to 
live a full and rewarding life. 

As Commissioner of RSA, I appreciate 
the opportunity this Forum has offered 
to share thinking on important areas of 
deafness. I firmly believe that the re¬ 
lationship of RSA with all of you will 
become a model for other private organi¬ 
zations to follow. I assure you that, as 
Commissioner of RSA, you have a true 
friend and supporter in Washington, and 
I thank you sincerely. 
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Address By Dr. Andrew S. Adams, U.S. Commissioner of Rehabilitation 
Services, At The California State University, Northridge, For The Cere¬ 
mony Celebrating 15 Years Of Leadership Training In The Area Of The 
Deaf And The Center On Deafness, January 27, 1976. 


It is a delight and a distinct pleasure 
to be with you today on this special 
occasion—especially since the occasion 
brings me back to California. As you 
may know, much of my life was spent 
in this state and from a variety of 
reasons, surely this occasion, to be back 
in California is to be back home once 
again. 

But more than that, it is an honor to 
be associated with your outstanding Na¬ 
tional Leadership Training Program at 
the California State University at North¬ 
ridge. President Cleary, his administra¬ 
tive staff. Professor Ray Jones and his 
faculty and the outstanding graduates 
and students are certainly to be congra¬ 
tulated for a unique training program, 
both at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. It is the only program of its 
type that I know about nationally and 
internationally. All of us salute its 
accomplishment over the past 15 years 
as truly a prologue of what I hope will 
continue for the next fifteen, even more 
fruitful—even more achieving. As Com¬ 
missioner of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, I and my staff salute 
the efforts, the tremendous activity and 
the obvious outcome of your program 
of developing leaders in the field of the 
deaf. We need more of your gradu¬ 
ates. Frankly, it couldn't have been 
accomplished without the support and 
encouragement of Professor Ray Jones. 

Some of the information I hope to 
share with you today may already be 
known to you. But it includes items 
which we are not always sure get all 
the way from Washington to California. 
We never hide anything, but sometimes 
information we have is taken for granted 
without an opportunity for instant com¬ 
munication on an occasion like today. 
Let me quickly reassure you that the 
cause, goals and mission for the deaf 
individual have a very clear focus with¬ 
in my administration. First of all, at 
the earliest opportunity after coming to 
the Rehabilitation Services Administra¬ 
tion almost two years ago, I initiated a 
National Advisory Council, supported 
by the National Association of the Deaf. 
This council is proving invaluable to me 
in furthering the goals for the deaf 
person that all of you and I clearly 
want to see accomplished. 

Made up of approximately 20 deaf 
individuals, this Council meets quarterly 


with me on the several short and long 
term goals which we are working out 
together. Matters of training, research, 
service delivery and policy are discussed 
regularly. Staffing, organization and 
priority goals of my staff members— 
your good friends, Boyce Williams and 
Edna Adler—are shared with this Coun¬ 
cil. Our purpose is to increase and 
enhance quality programs for deaf in¬ 
dividuals through increased leadership, 
increased new techniques in training 
and research and increased Washington 
action. 

To carry out our progress in the 
regions, we have strong directors like 
Dale Williamson, who will never let me 
nor RSA forget that one of the major 
goals of RSA must be in the area of 
deafness. I have asked Dale to work 
closely with me at the national level on 
programs for the deaf and communica¬ 
tive disorders. And in the able director¬ 
ship of Ed Roberts at your state level, 
you have direct evidence that the se¬ 
verely disabled, including the deaf, will 
receive top priority. He has already 
taken significant steps to improve pro¬ 
grams for the deaf. 

There is obvious evidence that the 
California State University and the 
Northridge community, and the Los 
Angeles Basin, are all committed to 
programs for the handicapped. Mayor 
Tom Bradley is leading an exciting pro¬ 
gram to train his staff and community 
members about the proper goals of the 
severely handicapped. I can assure you 
that the mayor’s interest in and focus 
on the deaf will personally be rein¬ 
forced by my meeting with him while 
I am in California. The same is true 
of my meetings with Ed Roberts. 

Now, let me bring you up to date on 
something all of us have awaited for 
years: A model State Plan for the Re¬ 
habilitation of the Deaf. It is not only 
available, but is in the implementation 
stage. The Council of State Admini¬ 
strators of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
along with the National Rehabilitation 
Association, have developed this im¬ 
portant model of vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion services for the deaf. The plan 
endorses minimum standards to increase 
and improve services to deaf people 
utilizing resources of the VR agency. 
Incidentally, a feature of my last Na¬ 
tional Advisory Council meeting held 


on January 16 was a report on the 
rapidly advancing Delaware Model State 
Plan for the Deaf given by the director 
of the state VR agency, Ben Marker. 
We are looking forward to hearing from 
other states as they work to develop 
their state model programs. In my mes¬ 
sage to Congress on December 10, I 
highlighted this development. 

Perhaps you are the first to share 
with the rest of the rehabilitation com¬ 
munity the fact that I am currently 
contemplating the escalation of the RSA 
office and staff for Deafness and Com¬ 
municative Disorders to the executive 
office of the Commissioner. This move 
will bring the office and staff up to the 
highest level in RSA where agency 
policy decisions are made. I am de¬ 
termined that deafness and communica¬ 
tive disorders will be in the upper 
priorities in my administration. 

A personal advocate of the severely 
disabled individual, my purpose is to 
carry out the important mandate of our 
legislation for the severely handicapped. 
There is no better place to demonstrate 
this than in the important area of deaf¬ 
ness. 

Did you know that the National Census 
of the Deaf, as an example of our needs 
in this important area, determined that 
there are 1.8 million deaf persons in 
the country of whom it is estimated 
500,000 are in need of rehabilitation 
services? We expect and hope that 
many more than the present 7,000 deaf 
persons will be rehabilitated annually, 
this takes leadership and direction, not 
only from Washington, which I pledge, 
but from the graduates of this impor¬ 
tant program, and all of us in the field 
of rehabilitation. I’ll do the very best 
I can, and the expectation is that all of 
you will do the same. 

RSA is pleased to have had a part 
through its research program in the 
development of vocational-t e c h n i c a 1 
training opportunities for the deaf and 
severely hearing impaired people since 
1968. The demonstration programs 
sponsored jointly by RSA and the Office 
of Education have opened the flood¬ 
gates of postsecondary educational op¬ 
portunities to the deaf. We still need 
to increase vocational perspectives for 
the deaf person. No longer can we be 
satisfied with a small order of 20 or 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Following his address, Dr. Adams received from the California State Uni¬ 
versity at Northridge, the first Distinguished Service to the Deaf Award 
from the president of the university, Dr. Cleary; Dr. F. Ray Jones was the 
chairman of the special ceremony during which a special certificate from 
the mayor of Los Angeles, Mayor Bradley, was also presented to Dr. Adams. 
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Upward Despite Setbacks ... 


Betty Broecker: Community Service Worker 


By RUTH BROWN 


Two hundred years ago Philadelphia 
was the place where things were hap¬ 
pening. At that time, as you know, 
a group of men got together, signed a 
declaration of independence and rati¬ 
fied a constitution. The result: the 
United States of America. 

Since then the rest of the country 
has learned to appreciate the sharp 
acumen of Philadelphia lawyers, the 
paintings of Mary Cassatt and the stories 
of Edgar Allan Poe, despite attempts by 
comedians to convince people that noth¬ 
ing has ever happened in Philadelphia 
since 1776. 

Now, amid the Bicentennial celebra¬ 
tions, Philadelphia is “making the big 
scene” again, this time among deaf 
people. And one of the big reasons is 
Betty Broecker (pronounced to rhyme 
with rocker), who works in the shadow 
of City Hall’s William Penn statue “to 
change this town’s thinking about deaf 
people.” 

Betty, coordinator of the Community 
Service Center for the Deaf at the down¬ 
town campus of the Community College 
of Philadelphia (CCP), was interviewed 
for this article at her office on the 
Saturday morning of a long holiday 
weekend. Her office was up a flight 
of stairs, down a long corridor into a 
corner brightened only by fluorescent 
lighting. Betty admitted, “It’s hard for 
some people to climb the stairs amd 
find me in my corner, but they make 
the effort because they’ve heard that 
the Community Service Center gets 
things done.” 

Betty has been with the Center since 
November 1974, working under a 15- 
month Federal grant from the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
through Gallaudet College’s Public Ser¬ 
vice Program. In that time she has, 
among other things, set up a referral 
agency during regular office hours and 
Wednesday evenings; established a week¬ 
ly TTY information service and monthly 
newsletter; arranged adult evening class¬ 
es in typing, auto mechanics and pho¬ 
tography; offered free summer art class¬ 
es at an art center and classes in read¬ 
ing and writing skills at CCP; develop¬ 
ed a mailing list of over 1,400 names 
categorized as organizations for and of 
the deaf, deaf senior citizens, black deaf 
people, interpreters and parents of 
hearing impaired children; brought 
about a seminar for over 70 sign-lan¬ 
guage teachers and interested persons 
conducted by Willard Madsen, author 
of “Conversational Sign Language n,” 
a three-day workshop for over 50 inter¬ 
preters cosponsored by New York Uni¬ 
versity’s Deafness Research and Training 
Center and the Greater Philadelphia 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, a 


weekly program in cooperation with 
the Free Law School of Philadelphia 
focusing on the rights of the disabled 
and a workshop for 50 parents of deaf 
children headed by Mary Ann Locke, 
president of the International Associa¬ 
tion of Parents of the Deaf; certified 
over 550 deaf people to receive half¬ 
fare cards good for non-rush hour times 
on subways and buses operated by the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Transporta¬ 
tion Authority; supplied information to 
the deaf community about job open¬ 
ings; started 10-week, three-credit cours¬ 
es in Orientation to Deafness and Intro¬ 
duction to American Sign Language; 
participated in the ongoing effort to 
develop a plan to distribute 500 TTY’s 
to needy deaf people and institutions: 
and expanded the staff to include a 
secretary-assistant, part-time deaf liaison 
person for deaf senior citizens and part- 
time typist. 

All this may leave you breathless, 
but the response from Philadelphians 
was quick and hearty. Sixty-five per 
cent of local TTY stations regularly ask 
for the weekly information service the 
Center provides. A parents’ group has 
started in nearby Montgomery County. 
A committee on mental health services 
for the deaf is working with a local 
mental health center to supply services 
to deaf people, first with the assistance 
of interpreters and later with training 
in deafness and sign language. 

Two groups of deaf people were or¬ 
ganized—deaf senior citizens and black 
deaf people. State Bureau of Vocation¬ 
al Rehabilitation officials are looking 
into the possibility of implementing a 
statewide planning committee to advise 
the BVR on matters concerning the re- 



Betty Broecker, director. Community Service 
Center for the Deaf, Philadelphia. 


habilitation of the deaf. A total of 230 
interpreting hours has been paid by the 
Center during the past year for inter¬ 
preters for deaf persons. Hospitals, 
counseling centers and schools have 
asked for them, and two city agencies 
now pay for the interpreter of any deaf 
person coming for services; one is a 
hospital and the other a private coun¬ 
seling service. 

The Center, as a member of Disabled 
in Action of Pennsylvania, Inc., joined 
in protesting the difficulty of getting 
automobile insurance when one is “dif¬ 
ferent” from the average driver. The 
alumni of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf banded together to seek the 
passage of a state law to provide money 
for the school. The Walnut Street 
Theatre became the first theater in the 
country to install an “audio loop,” en¬ 
abling hearing aid users to hear stage 
plays better. Another theater hired an 
interpreter and invited deaf people to 
attend one of its performances of “The 
Miracle Worker.” An invitation to a 
reception by the mayor resulted in cov¬ 
erage of Center activities by two local 
television stations and a two-page spread 
in one Sunday’s edition of the Philadel¬ 
phia Bulletin. 

As a result, when the Federal grant 
expired on January 31, 1976 the Nevil 
Foundation of Philadelphia, through the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf, was ready to provide 
the Center with funding for the next 
two years. The Community College of 
Philadelphia is providing 1,400 square 
feet of office space at 34 South 11th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. The 
staff is again being expanded with spe¬ 
cial funds to include an assistant, out¬ 
reach worker and part-time interpreter. 
A special project to distribute 500 
TTY’s and instruct people in their use 
will be initiated. 

What about the woman who started 
all this—Betty Broecker? “I wanted 
deaf people to tell me what they need¬ 
ed, and there are a lot of open minds 
here,” she said. “It’s a beautiful work 
situation in Philadelphia, and I’m glad 
I’m here at this time in this place. 
It’s more than satisfying. It’s gratify¬ 
ing!” 

Betty knows. She has experienced an 
impossible dream coming true. Twelve 
years ago she was a divorced woman 
burdened with four children, two un¬ 
der school age. She wanted to re¬ 
turn to Gallaudet College where she 
had been a sophomore dropout. She 
wanted a college degree to do social 
work with deaf people. 

A native of Vineland, N. J., Betty be¬ 
gan losing her hearing at the age of 
five and by the time she was eight she 
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was totally deaf. A genetic factor in 
her father’s family may be responsible, 
she thinks, as her grandfather was 
hard of hearing and her own father 
lost much of his hearing at the age of 
thirty. Nevertheless, as the oldest child 
in a family that also included two hear¬ 
ing brothers, Betty attended public 
schools and developed good speech and 
much reading skills. She spent one 
memorable year, however, at the age 
of thirteen, at the New Jersey (now 
Marie Katzenbach) School for the Deaf. 
“Previously I had thought I was the 
only deaf person in the world,” she 
says, recalling that time. “How happy 
I was, seeing people like myself, learn¬ 
ing sign language from other deaf chil¬ 
dren, even though academically I learn¬ 
ed nothing.” After graduation from 
Vineland High School the experience 
spurred her to enter Gallaudet College 
in 1949. She plunged into the heady 
swarm of deaf society and left college 
to marry a deaf man. 

She worked in a glass factory and 
as a power machine operator. Her 
daughter, Candace, and oldest son, Clar¬ 
ence (Bill) were born. Then she and 
her husband bought out a man retiring 
as an independent newspaper dealer 
who bought and sold local and out-of- 
town newspapers to Bucks County, Pen¬ 
nsylvania, resident. The Broeckers, 
then living in Levittown, thought the 
business would provide a good source 
of spare-time income. It did, rising 
from a net of $35 weekly to $85 weekly, 
but their marriage went on the rocks. 
Betty was pregnant with her twin sons 
when the couple finally split. 

Betty was left with the newspaper 
business to run. She got her daughter 
to take the telephone messages. She 
drove an average of 60 miles a day 
delivering the papers, kept books and 
records, billed and collected from cus¬ 
tomers and solicited new customers. As 
the money the business brought in 
wasn’t enough, she took on a part-time 
job as a billing department clerk. Morn¬ 
ings she would work on the newspaper 
books and records before going to her 
clerical job; after work, she delivered 
newspapers in her car, “I remember 
when my twins, Craig and Colin, were 
born,” she says. “I delivered the Sunday 
papers. Then I drove myself to the 
hospital.” 

This was the woman who petitioned 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for money to return to 
Gallaudet College. I knew there had to 
be something better for me than this 
life I was leading. I also knew that go¬ 
ing to a college for hearing students 
would be more time-consuming because 
of the extra reading I’d have to do to 
make up for missed lectures and class 
discussions. I had to return to Gal¬ 
laudet, but the Pennsylvania BVR never 
came through with any help,” she said. 

Finally, she talked her congressman 
into nudging Gallaudet College for tui¬ 
tion money. She sold the newspaper 
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Community College of Philadelphia Facility at 
34 South 11th Street, Philadelphia. Commun¬ 
ity Service Center for the Deaf is on its 
mezzazine floor. 

business and used the money to move 
the family to Maryland. Once in Mary¬ 
land, she persuaded the “more enlight¬ 
ened” vocational rehabilitation people 
there to come through with money for 
living expenses. She got a job as a 
part-time student assistant in the Gal¬ 
laudet College Public Relations Office 
writing letters, conducting visitors on 
campus tours and doing simple news 
releases. “I remember, despite all my 
efforts, one Christmas when we had no 
Christmas presents, and there were 
times when all we had in the house 
to eat was peanut butter,” she says of 
these college days. She won a scholar¬ 
ship and a B.A. degree in sociology 
“with distinction” in 1968. 

“My daughter had a large responsibil¬ 
ity l couldn’t have done what I did with¬ 
out her,” Betty admits. “I wasn’t able 
to spend much time with my children 
but I’ve tried to be a quality mother, 
to make my time with them count.” 

After graduation, Betty became the 
first deaf woman to be appointed as¬ 
sistant to the director of public relations 
at Gallaudet College. Her job involved 
writing news releases for distribution 
to the general public, doing feature 
writing for the Gallaudet Record, letter¬ 
writing and general office management 
and attending receptions and other simi¬ 
lar functions. “I’d gone from one ex¬ 
treme to another as if I’d been riding 
a pendulum—from seeing no deaf people 
to living among the cream of deaf so¬ 
ciety. I soon came to feel that Wash¬ 
ington society wasn’t representative of 
the so-called average deaf population 
of other communities scattered around 
the country. I also began to feel my 
job was not challenging any more, and 
that I wasn’t getting paid what I thought 
I was worth. I also felt there was dis¬ 
crimination in pay between hearing and 
deaf workers at Gallaudet in those days.” 


An opportunity to be a student coun¬ 
selor and assistant professor in the 
academic and vocational educational 
program for the deaf at Delgado Junior 
College prompted Betty to move her 
family to the Deep South in 1996. At 
Delgado in New Orleans, La., Betty 
had a caseload of 35 young deaf adults 
to teach and counsel, and extensive 
contact with professional workers in 
the field of deafness at the local, state 
and national level. She taught sign 
language classes for hearing people at 
the Catholic Deaf Center. “The stu¬ 
dents and adults in New Orleans help¬ 
ed me learn to be deaf, and to accept 
my deafness for the first time,” Betty 
declares, “although I had gone there 
primarily for the opportunity to do 
counseling and earn more money.” 

She also found time to get married 
to and divorced from another deaf man. 
“My second divorce created doubts in 
me about my worth as a man’s woman. 
I had always considered myself as such 
but this second time was very upsetting. 
Yet divorce in itself is not a bad thing. 
Often it gives a person an opportunity 
for a better life, to become a better 
person.” 

Betty took her own advice, tried to 
find strength from within and to re¬ 
main independent of her parents, and 
kept telling people, “We didn’t get 
along, period.” She found that deaf 
society was more tolerant of its people’s 
mistakes in life than the normal hear¬ 
ing world. “Deaf people seem to me to 
be more accepting of a woman who’s 
had an abortion, alcoholics and divorced 
people,” she declares. “I do feel, how¬ 
ever, that many deaf women are more 
independent and have more know-how 
than the deaf men they marry. This 
can and does create problems.” 

Leaving her two older children in 
New Orleans and the twins with her 
parents in New Jersey, she attended 
a special program for interns in con¬ 
tinuing education at Gallaudet College 
during March 1973 before resuming her 
work at Delgado. 

A chance conversation with Albert 
Pimentel, of Gallaudet’s Public Service 
Program at that time, resulted six 
months later in her present job at 
Philadelphia’s Community Service Cen¬ 
ter for the Deaf. “That’s why contacts 
are important in anything you do, any¬ 
where you go,” Betty points out. 

When asked what advice she would 
give other deaf people entering the 
community service field, she answered, 
“Schools for the deaf are going into 
this area but it’s people who make 
the jobs. A person must be community- 
minded, and exhibit a willingness to 
open himself or herself to the deaf 
community until it responds. Of course, 
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one should also get a college degree 
to fulfill the rules of society, in one of 
the social sciences at Gallaudet, NTID 
or other programs across the country. 

“Looking back, I’ve decided the most 
important people in my life have been 
men,” Betty said. “I guess I’m among 
the first generation of deaf professional 
women from whom younger deaf women 
can draw models. Aside from my par¬ 
ents, Robert Panara of NTID, formerly 
of Gallaudet, back there in 1949 when 
I entered Gallaudet as a freshman, help¬ 
ed me tremendously by encouraging me 
to sign better while I went on talking. 
This later helped me to communicate 
effectively with both hearing and deaf 
people. I never would have met him, 
however, if I had not been required 
to take courses in English at Gallaudet. 
Fred Schreiber of the NAD, a wonderful 
person, has never lost contact with 
ordinary deaf people. He taught me 
that one shouldn’t lose sight of ordinary 
people while playing ball with the lead¬ 
ers. Father Gerard Howell, the director 
of the Catholic Deaf Center in New 
Orleans, was a wonderful example of 
how well a hearing person can mix 
with deaf people to help them.” 

Betty revealed that she has been 
going for psychological counseling since 
moving to the Philadelphia area. “It’s 
made me feel better and happier with 
myself. One thing my psychiatrist said 
impressed me: ‘It takes guts, not time, 
to work things out.’ Certainly I’ve al¬ 
ways tended to do things the hard way. 
Yet when they turn out well, it’s so 
gratifying to know I’ve accomplished 
things through my own efforts.” 

Betty now lives in Haddonfield, N. J., 
about 40 miles from her parents in 
South New Jersey. Her daughter Can¬ 
dace has graduated from the University 
of New Orleans. Because Betty’s family 
all had normal hearing, the family 
method of communication was mostly 
oral. However, when they lived in New 
Orleans together, Betty saw the op¬ 
portunities for interpreters and en¬ 
couraged her daughter to brush up on 
her sign language. Now Candace is a 
member of the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf and an aspiring actress. 
Betty’s oldest son, Bill, has just com¬ 
pleted high school. One twin son, 
Craig, is in sixth grade. His fraternal 
twin brother, Colin, is in a special class 
for students who have dyslexia, a learn¬ 
ing disability. “For the first time,” 
Betty confesses, “we’re living comfort¬ 
ably. I’ve just gotten two pay raises 
so I’ve been able to look around and 
develop my own interests in tennis, ski¬ 
ing and travel. I still love people best 
of all, though!” 

From here it looks like Betty and 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, have a good thing going for them! 


Representatives To 1976 Convention, Houston 


Region I 

CONNECTICUT: Albert Berke; Ernie 
Vinci, alternate. 

DELAWARE: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

MAINE: 

MARYLAND: 

MASSACHUSETTS: Carolyn Bell; A1 
Sonnenstrahl, alternate. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

NEW JERSEY: Thomas Gradnaver; 
Philip N. Moos. 

NEW YORK: Tracy A. Hurwitz; Ken¬ 
neth L. Cobb; Alice Beardsley, alternate. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Mrs. Inez W. 
Crutchfield; Hal Wright, alternate. 

PENNSYLVANIA: John F. Maurer; A. 
Donald Roppelt, alternate. 

PUERTO RICO: 

RHODE ISLAND: 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Rodney Saunders; 
W. Earl Brown; Sharon McKinney, alter¬ 
nate. 

VERMONT: 

VIRGIN ISLANDS: 

VIRGINIA: 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charles G. Weiner. 

Region il 

ILLINOIS: Lawrence Forestal; Peter 
Seiler, alternate. 

INDIANA: Steve Miller; Richard Nico¬ 
lai. 

IOWA: R. Dale Hovinga; Joseph B. 
Myklebust. 

KANSAS: Kenneth L. Culver; Ken¬ 
neth L. Milner, alternate. 

KENTUCKY: Dr. Harvey J. Corson. 


Announcements 
for NAD Offices 

Election at Houston, 1976 

For President-Elect 

Ralph H. White, Austin, Texas 

For Vice President 

Larry Forestal, Villa Park, Illinois 

For Board Member, Region One 

Leon Auerbach, 

West Hyattsville, Maryland 

For Board Member, Region Two 

Harvey Corson, Danville, Kentucky 


MICHIGAN: Ardyce Germain; Bert 
Poss. 

MINNESOTA: Jim D. Jones; Keith 
William Thompson. 

MISSOURI: Raymond T. Atwood; 
Georgetta Graybill, alternate. 

NEBRASKA: 

NORTH DAKOTA: 

OHIO: Harvey Katz; Mrs. Boyd D. 
Hume. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Ben Soukup, Jr.; 
Delbert Erickson. 

WISCONSIN: Howard R. Busby; Rogers 
Crocker; Clyde Vehling, alternate. 

Region III 

ALABAMA: Rev. Silas Hirte; S. B. Rit- 
tenberg, alternate. 

ARKANSAS: Tommy Walker. 

FLORIDA: S. Rozelle McCall; Celia 
McNeilly, alternate. 

GEORGIA: Robert D. Jones; Alvin Ed 
Steele; Ray Baker. 

LOUISIANA: David Myers. 

MISSISSIPPI: T. H. Barron; Howard 
Palmer, alternate. 

OKLAHOMA: Wanda Hull. 
TENNESSEE: 

TEXAS: Gwendel D. Butler; Ralph 
White; Michael Moore, alternate. 

ALASKA: 

ARIZONA: John Woods. 

CALIFORNIA: Judy Tingley; Emil Lad¬ 
ner. 

COLORADO: Ron Faucett; Fred Gustaf¬ 
son. 

HAWAII: 

IDAHO: 

MONTANA: Betty Van Tighem. 

NEW MEXICO: Robert Durio; Mrs. 
Esperanza Latimer, alternate. 

NEVADA: 

OREGON: Ronald Madding; Jean Teets, 
alternate. 

UTAH: 

WASHINGTON: Mrs. Gloria Schlieff; 
Bob Fowler. 

WYOMING: 



FREE-HANDS-CATALOG 

MANY ITEMS 

ILU-ALAPHABET-LOVE 

Electroplating-Novelties 

by Victoria 
P O Box 9889 
Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
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"SIGNS of OUR TIMES” 

Biennial RID Convention 

$5 AUGUST 13-20, 1976 

/ Don CeSar Resort Hotel 


St. Petersburg Beach 
A return to Elegance 


R.I.D. 

Convention 
August 15-18 


R.I.D. 
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N.I.T.C. 

Workshop 
August 13-14 


Evaluations 
August 15 and 19 
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Ameslan — Louie Fant 


Iran Program — Alice Burch 
Deaf/Blind — Robert Smithdas 
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Manual English — Archie Stack < 

Sexual Signs — James Woodward 
Sign English — Willard Madsen 
Visible English — William McClure 
See Essential English — David Anthony 
See Essential English II — Gerilee Gustason 
Linguistics of Visual English — Dennis Wampler 
International Signs — Fred Schreiber and Terrance O'Rourke 
Vocational Evaluation — Raymond Butler and Robert Thompson 

For Free Convention Packet — Write To: 

F.R.I.D.—P. O. BOX 6453—CLEARWATER, FL. 33518 






Deaf Graduate Students Earn Degrees At NYU 



Left: Dr. Frank Bowe celebrates his new doctorate. Right: Guests at Dr. Bowe's Ph.D. party (left to right): Dr. John S. Mayer, Head of Educa- 
tion Division; Dr. Agnes L. Burger, Professor of Educational Psychology; Dr. Frank Bowe; Dr. Jerome D. Schein, Director of the Deafness Cen¬ 
ter; Dr. John P. Burke, Professor of Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


Two young deaf scholars, who have 
already made contributions to the deaf 
community, have added Ph.D.’s to their 
list of achievements. Robert I. Harris 
completed his doctorate in clinical psy¬ 
chology, and Frank Bowe in educational 
psychology at New York University’s 
Deafness Research & Training Center 
this past winter. 

Doctors Harris and Bowe are among 
the 36 deaf graduate students, most of 
whom are assisted by the Berger Foun¬ 
dation which covers the expenses of 
interpreters, tutors and other extra ex¬ 
penses incurred by deaf students in a 
university. This is one of the largest 
groups of deaf graduate students at 
any institution in the country. 

Dr. Harris is a clinical psychologist 
in the Mental Health Services for Hear¬ 
ing Impaired, St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital 
& Medical Center, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
From 1973 to 1976, he served his in¬ 
ternship in clinical psychology at the 
University of Rochester School of Medi¬ 
cine & Dentistry, at Strong Memorial 
Hospital. 

In the summer of 1971, Dr. Harris 
was an intern at the National Technical 
Institute of the Deaf in Rochester where 
he counseled deaf students. ^During 
the summer of 1970, he was a work 
sample evaluator and tutor at the Jewish 
Vocational Service in Chicago. 

Dr. Harris attended public high 
schools and graduated from Evanston 
Township High School, Evanson, Illinois. 
He received his B.A. from Lake Forest 
College (Illinois) in 1970 where he was 
a Phi Beta Kappa, Psi Chi and Tau 
Kappa Epsilon. 

In May 1974, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare appointed Dr. 
Harris to serve on the National Ad¬ 


visory Committee on the Handicapped. 

For his doctoral research Dr. Harris 
tested 324 deaf children in four schools 
for deaf students to compare the im¬ 
pulse control of those of deaf parents 
to those of hearing parents. 

Dr. Frank Bowe is a familiar name to 
DEAF AMERICAN readers as assistant 
feature editor and contributor of 30 
interviews from 1971 to 1974. He is 
now also co-editor of the Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf. He has 
contributed numerous articles to jour¬ 
nals and books, and has addressed many 
meetings of local, state and national 
organizations concerned with deafness. 

Dr. Bowe is research scientist at the 
Deafness Center. This involves him in 



Lily Corbett demonstrates sign for "grow." 


administration or research, demonstra¬ 
tion and training projects; coordination 
of the Deafness Center’s educational re¬ 
search activities; training professionals 
and instructing graduate students; mod¬ 
els of service delivery to deaf people; 
consultation with agencies and public 
speaking countrywide. 

In 1971-72, Dr. Bowe was teacher of 
multiply handicapped students, Central 
Susquehanna Intermediate Unit, Blooms- 
burg, Pa.; and in 1970-71 he was a re¬ 
search assistant, Sensory Study Section, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Dr. Bowe was educated orally in pub¬ 
lic schools. He graduated from Western 
Maryland College, in 1969, and received 
his M.A. from Gallaudet College, in 
1971. 

His doctoral dissertation broke new 
ground in the area of learning by deaf 
and hearing adults. The experiments 
demonstrated that some differences do 
exist between the ways deaf and hear¬ 
ing adults, who know manual com¬ 
munication, handle signs symbolically 
in internal learning and memory proc¬ 
esses. 

The completion of his final oral for 
the Ph.D. was the occassion for a party 
at the Deafness Center with his col¬ 
leagues, NYU professors and wife, Phyl¬ 
lis, who is coordinator of interpreter 
services at the New York Society for 
the Deaf. 

Three Berger scholars received their 
master’s degree in Deafness Center pro¬ 
grams in January—Lily Corbett, in 
teacher training; and Kristine Beaman 
and Laura Thomas in deafness rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Lily Corbett has been a communica¬ 
tions specialist at the Deafness Center 
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Left: Wife, Phyllis, helps celebrate Dr. Bowe's doctorate. Right: Graduate students en|oylng open house In the Berger Room (left to right): 
Charles McKinney, Debbie Steckmest, Jody Blank, Danie Langholtz. 


since 1973. She is well-known for her 
part in the Deafness Center’s prize¬ 
winning television series, “Speaking 
With Your Hands,” produced by WNBC- 
TV. Ms. Corbett attended public schools 
in Danville, Virginia, and graduated 
from Gallaudet College in 1965. Before 
coming to the Deafness Center, she 
worked as a librarian and as substitute 
teacher and counseling aide at the Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf. 

Laura Thomas is now working as a 
counselor at the National Center for 
Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults, on Long 
Island. She is a graduate of the Illi¬ 
nois School for the Deaf and Gallaudet 
College, in 1974. Ms. Thomas was writ¬ 
ten up as a Berger Scholar in the 
December 1974 DEAF AMERICAN. 

Kris Beaman graduated from the Vir¬ 


ginia School for the Deaf, and received 
her B.S. in social work from Rochester 
Institute Technology/National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf in 1974. While 
at New York University, Ms. Beaman 
concentrated her fieldwork practicum in 
working with parents and with prevoca- 
tional and psychological counseling of 
deaf adolescents. She plans to continue 
working in these areas. 

Six other Berger Deaf Scholars are 
working for doctorate degrees at New 
York University. They are earning their 
degrees in deafness rehabilitation, psy¬ 
chology, economics, sociology and law. 
The 25 current Deaf Scholars at the 
master’s degree level are in many dif¬ 
ferent programs: Physical education, 
business administration, educational 
theater, vocational rehabilitation, social 


work, art education and recreation thera¬ 
py. Most of these students will com¬ 
plete their degrees in 1976. 


A Runaway Bestseller . - . 
The NAD's 
A Basic Course In 
Manual Communication 
$5.20 Per Copy 

Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 



Left: Dr. Robert Harris having a discussion about mental health services for the hearing impaired with Dr. John Scanlan, Associate Head of 
Department of Psychiatry at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital and Director of Mental Health Services for the Hearing Impaired. Right: Dr. Robert 
Harris has the assistance of Gloria Relsman, a full-time RID interpreter in his program at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital. 
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Left: Burma's only school for the deaf, the Mary Chapman Training College and School for the Deaf, is housed in this remnant of British 
Colonial rule. Right: Even with minimal government support, the school manages to house and educate about 50 deaf children (with the 
help of Church donations). This new "annex" was built in the latter days of British rule. 


One of the hardest things for those of 
us from the Philippines to get used to 
when traveling abroad is the “hospital¬ 
ity” we find in other countries. We pride 
ourselves on our “Filipino hospitality,” 
which, we believe, has no equal anywhere 
else in the world! It was for this rea¬ 
son that I found myself very much at 
home in Burma. The hospitality, friend¬ 
liness and warmth of the Burmese {feo- 
ple can’t be matched anywhere in the 
world (except, of course, in the Philip¬ 
pines!). 

It makes it even more tragic, then, to 
see a people as deserving as the Bur¬ 
mese in the grips of such dire poverty. 
Indeed, in all of my travels around the 
world, I would be hard pressed to name 
another country I’ve visited as so ab¬ 
solutely poor as Burma. It’s probably 
hard for DEAF AMERICAN readers to 
imagine a country without even a single 
television set (because there is no TV 
station in Burma!). Even in Rangoon, 
one of the few areas of the country, to 
have electricity, light bulbs flicker and 
dim, barely able to break the night’s 
darkness with thin yellowing beams. 

Rangoon’s international airport (a rem¬ 
nant of British colonial days), one of the 
first things to greet the arriving visitor, 
after lengthy and protracted immigra¬ 
tion and customs inspections, is a first 
encounter with the “black market.” 
Though the legal rate of exchange for 
Burmese currency is about six Kyat to 
the dollar, the black market will pay 
about twenty to the dollar! And then 
turn the unwary tourist in to customs 
police who confiscate the illegally ex¬ 


changed currency (It’s best to go by the 
book in Burma!). 

My first battle came with the shuttle 
bus driver. The bus is supposed to 
provide service between the airport and 
the Union of Burma Airways office in 
downtown Rangoon. According to our 
tourist information the bus was sup¬ 
posed to be free—according to the driver 
it cost the equivalent of $1. Since no 
tickets were issued I refused to pay— 
and the driver refused to budge! I final¬ 
ly agreed to pay only after we reached 


our destination, and we were under¬ 
way. It was ’’rush hour” as we drove 
through Rangoon and environs—“rush 
hour” means about one vehicle spotted 
every five minutes. Since there are no 
“private” cars in Burma, most autos 
are ferrying government officials or em¬ 
bassy staff. Trucks and buses form the 
remainder of Burma’s traffic. 

One quickly makes friends (and 
“friends”) in Rangoon. As soon as I was 
in my YMCA room (another remnant of 
British colonial days), “friends” invited 



Toddlers of all ages come all over Burma, but primarily from the Rangoon area. Boarding 
facilities are provided for the students. 
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Left: most classes are held in this one large room. Though the school is "oralcurrent economic conditions in Burma preclude the pur¬ 
chase of any electronic equipment. Right: This group of older children learn their reading and writing in Burmese. Since the days of inde¬ 
pendence, Burmese has been the authorized medium of instruction in the schools. Prior to that time English was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. 


themselves in to review my personal be¬ 
longings—after a brief chat in Burmese, 
they offered to purchase various items 
of clothing, my ball point pen, note 
pads, etc. I soon learned that what we, 
even in a poor country like the Philip¬ 
pines, take for granted (such items as 
ball point pens and notepaper), are 
luxuries in Rangoon. 

Strolling through downtown Rangoon, 
I saw where all of these “goodies” find 
their way—the black market. In fact, 
the black market is the only thriving 
market in Rangoon. The government- 
controlled markets can’t meet the needs 
of the people—hence they permit the 
black market to operate openly (across 
the street, in fact, from a government 
market!). As one Burmese friend explain¬ 
ed to me, the people were prevented from 
engaging in any kind of “capitalist” ac¬ 
tivity, and since the government could 
not fill in the vacuum left by private 
enterprise, unemployment rose (to about 
50%) and the black markets flourish. My 
friend went on to explain that after in¬ 
dependence from Britain, the government 
turned to Marxist socialism. As one 
government leader had put it, “Social¬ 
ism in Burma may be a Marxist egg, 
but it is definitely a Burmese egg”; my 
friend said that local Burmese call it a 
“scrambled egg.” As one strolls through 
the deserted buildings of what was once 
a mini-London, he passes the barbed 
wire encircled presidential palace (there 
had been riots a few days before my ar¬ 
rival). You can’t help but to be grate¬ 
ful for living in a democracy—a trip 
to Burma is a very sobering experience. 

The reader can well imagine what the 
plight of the deaf must be in a country 
of such adversity. Actually, the situa¬ 
tion is considerably better than in 
neighboring countries (such as Cambod¬ 
ia, Laos and Vietnam, where there are 
not even any government schools for the 
deaf—and only an isolated private class 
or two). Again, this is thanks to a rem¬ 
nant of British colonial days. 


During British rule, an English wom¬ 
an, Mary Chapman, began a school for 
the deaf, eventually the Mary Chapman 
Training College for Teachers and School 
for the Deaf. The school is still housed 
in an ancient British building, still oper¬ 
ates under one of its first teachers, Daw 
Mya Yi, the head mistress, and is still 
pure oral! As one talks to this little 
Burmese woman you can’t help but to be 
impressed with her quiet determination 
and her strength of spirit. In her impec- 
able oxford English she tells of the past 
glories of her school, the hopes she had 
—and has—and how they still manage 
to train some teachers for the deaf, of 
the problems of transporting deaf child¬ 
ren to the school—or of boarding them 
in the school. I spoke to Mrs. Yi of 
total communication, but somehow my 
heart was not in it, for in the face of 
such adversity, methodology, educa¬ 
tional philosophy, whatever, just didn’t 
seem important. What became domi¬ 
nant was the light which shone from the 
faces of Mrs. Yi, her pupils and their 
teachers, a light of hope. That chal¬ 
lenge of such adversity could not de¬ 
stroy their spirit—the hope for a better 
tomorrow. That’s the lesson I learned in 
Burma. 

Author's Note: I would hope that DEAF 
AMERICAN readers would share their 
generosity with the deaf children of 
Burma—not by sending money, but by 
sharing books or school materials which 
they no longer need. Readers may write 
directly to: 

Daw Mya Yi, Principal 
Mary Chapman Training College 
and School for the Deaf 
2 Tank Road 
Rangoon, BURMA 

Dr. Adams At CSUN 

(Continued from Page 6) 

25 jobs for deaf people. We need to 
open up the 30,000 dictionary of oc¬ 
cupational titles for all deaf and all 
communicatively disordered persons. Up¬ 


grading — upgrading — and more up¬ 
grading must be our mutual goal for 
the severely handicapped. RSA truly 
has no other incentive. 

New linkages—new opportunities— 
sharing of our technical advances— 
and a new information center that must 
be established immediately within my 
office—these are our goals for the 
future which will attain previously un¬ 
attainable occupational heights. 

Four of the 28 members delegated to 
serve on the White House Conference 
on the Handicapped Advisory Council 
by HEW Secretary Matthews are deaf 
persons: Victor Galloway, Albert Pimen¬ 
tel, Diane Smith and Barbara Sachs of 
the TV Phonetype Company. As mem¬ 
bers of the council they will be provid¬ 
ing input on the needs and problems of 
deaf people and helping to determine 
and plan program advancement on deaf¬ 
ness for the conference scheduled to 
take place in accord to the legislative 
mandate. 

And finally, we are pleased to share 
with you 15 years of leadership training 
that actually has made possible several 
of the progress notes which I have only 
briefly mentioned. Your graduates are 
examples of top professionalism in the 
development of leaders needed over the 
next decade in this important field of 
deafness. Your enriched academic and 
practical curriculum is a marvelous 
model of rehabilitation manpower de¬ 
velopment. 

Most of all, your superior training 
program is able evidence to the nation 
that one of the most productive and 
valuable resources this nation can ever 
have is the universe of the handicapped 
individual. 

The Rehabilitation Services Adminis¬ 
tration thanks you, and I bring you the 
warmest praise for your outstanding 
achievements the past 15 years. 

My thanks for bringing a dream into 
reality. 
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Angela K. Thames, Adm. Assistant 



Dr. Emanuel Golden of Bowie, Maryland, liaison officer for the Baltimore City Public Schools, 
is shown instructing a mini course in sign language at Baltimore Western High School No. 407. 
He and Dr. Leonard P. Siger, Baltimore City Schools, have been instrumental in initiating 
sign language classes in several schools in Baltimore. (Pat Sadler photo) 


Baltimore City Schools Offering Sign Language 

By Emanuel Golden, Ed.D 


The Sign Language program described 
in this article grew out of an embryo 
in the form of a Baltimore City Council 
Resolution (No. 542) introduced by Mr. 
Wheatley on November 13, 1972. Little 
headway was made until a letter came 
from the Office of Foreign Languages in 
the Division of Instruction and Curric¬ 
ulum Management in the Baltimore City 
Public Schools system on March 19, 
1975. The resolution, as quoted in part, 
stated: “City Council Resolution request¬ 
ing the Board of School Commissioners 
of Baltimore City and the Maryland State 
Board of Education to establish a “Lan¬ 
guage of Signs” for the deaf program for 
students with normal hearing as an elec¬ 


tive in the secondary and adult educa¬ 
tion language curriculum.” 

Thomas Troy, coordinator of the Of¬ 
fice of Foreign Languages, wrote in the 
letter to Robert Rinaldi, executive di¬ 
rector of the Area for Exceptional Chil¬ 
dren, that a survey had been taken in 
the senior high schools to ascertain stu¬ 
dent interest in working with the deaf, 
and the survey showed a tally of 71 stu¬ 
dents at five high schools who were 
interested in such a course. The survey 
was made because students at one of the 
high schools (Western #407), having 
taken a Deaf Awareness course Satur¬ 
days on a volunteer basis at the Balti¬ 
more Red Cross, had initiated a request 


for inclusion of Sign Language in the 
high school curriculum. 

In the letter, Mr. Troy implied that 
someone within the Area for Exceptional 
Children who was knowledgeable in deaf¬ 
ness could assist. By a stroke of luck, Dr. 
Leonard P. Siger and the writer had just 
previously been assigned to this office. 
At about the same time, a call came 
from Carroll School #139 for a Sign 
Language workshop for teachers of chil¬ 
dren with language disabilities. The 
senior teacher at the school had taken 
Sign Language in an adult education cen¬ 
ter in Baltimore County and realized its 
possibilities for solving educational prob¬ 
lems by providing an alternate avenue 
of communication. 

The first mini-course in Sign Lan¬ 
guage was launched at Western High 
School #407 shortly after Carroll #139 
began using Sign Language for instruct¬ 
ion. At this point, it is a pleasure to 
say that a full-year credit course, as in 
the case of other languages, was estab¬ 
lished at Western in September 1975. 
Since then, 13 other schools have par¬ 
ticipated in the course as well as in- 
service courses for teachers. Certifi¬ 
cates with the seal of the Baltimore City 
Public Schools are bestowed on those 
who complete the requirements satis¬ 
factorily. 

A city-wide conference was held in 
December on implementation of Sign 
Language in the curriculum throughout 
the high school and adult education sys¬ 
tems. Timothy Medina, assistant direct¬ 
or of the Communicative Skills Program, 
was the main speaker. As a result of 
the conference, six high schools and the 
Office of Adult and Community Educa¬ 
tion have requested that Sign Language 
be incorporated in their curricula as of 
September 1976. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf pre¬ 
sented its Sign Language production of 
“Parade” at Western High School, Jan¬ 
uary 25 and 26, through the efforts of 
the Office of the Area for Exceptional 
Children and Dr. Siger, project coordin¬ 
ator. It was a pleasant sight to see stu¬ 
dents in the Sign Language class work¬ 
ing as usherettes and at the box office, 
making communication for the deaf pub¬ 
lic more convenient. The play itself lent 
more credence to the values inherent in 
the deaf culture. The inclusion of Sign 
Language in the curriculum supported 
by the presentation of the play, to say 
the least, has struck a resounding blow 
for deaf awareness in Baltimore City. 


Medina Resigns 

Timothy F. Medina, assistant director 
of the Communicative Skills Program 
since September 1975, resigned effective 
March 19, 1976, in order to devote more 
time to his television interests. Tim has 
a daily five-minute “Total Communica¬ 
tion News” program on WTTG-5 in Wash¬ 
ington. He is hoping to add an evening 
newscast and other programming for the 
deaf. 
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Dr. Leonard P. Siger, research associate. Area 
for Exception Children—Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland, is shown teach¬ 
ing a mini course in sign language at Balti¬ 
more Western High School No. 407. Siger 
and Dr. Emanuel Golden have been spear¬ 
heading a program to make sign language an 
elective course throughout Baltimore City 
Schools. (Emanuel Golden photo) 


CSP Board Meets 

The annual CSP Board meeting took 
place in LaJolla, California, March 17-20, 
1976, at the Torrey Pines Inn. Below 
are a list of board members and the 
agenda for the meeting. A report will 
be included in next month's newsletter. 

Ex-officio: Edna P. Adler, Consultant, 
Office of Deafness and Communicative 
Disorders, Rehabilitation Services Admin¬ 
istration, Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
20201 . 

Nancy Rarus 
12 Maureen Drive 
Simsbury, Connecticut 06076 

Martin L A. Sternberg 

Deafness Research and Training Center 

New York University 

80 Washington Square East 

New York, New York 10003 

J. Rex Purvis, State Supervisor 
Services with Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Dept, of Vocational Rehabilitation 
4615 West Broad Street 
P.O. Box 11045 
Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. Craig Mills 

206 East Sinclair Drive 

Tallahassee, Florida 32303 

Edward C. Carney, Director 
Program for the Hearing Impaired 
Charles S. Mott Community College 
1401 East Court Street 
Flint, Michigan 48503 

Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Director 
The Catholic Deaf Center 
2824 Dauphine Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70117 

Dorothy Ruge, Executive Director 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Counseling Service 
1646 E. Central 
Wichita, Kansas 67214 

Bertha Kondrotis 
3740 West Floyd Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80236 


John Lopez, Counselor of Cooperative 
Program 

California State School for the Deaf 
2601 Warring Street 
Berkeley, California 94704 

Dr. Richard E. Walker, Program 
Director 

Regional Resource Center for the 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361 

Agenda 

Thursday, March 18 
9:00 a.m.—Introductory remarks 


Mr. O’Rourke 

9:15 a.m.—Overview of the project 
Mr. O’Rourke 

10:00 a.m.—Questions and comments 
10:30 a.m.—Coffee break 
10:45 a.m.—A New Approach 
Mr. O’Rourke 

11:30 a.m.—Questions and Comments 
11:45 a.m.—Outline of afternoon 

objectives Mr. O’Rourke 
12:00 noon—Lunch 
2:00 p.m.—Reports from board 
members 


Medina, Cokely Conduct ISU Workshop 


Timothy F. Medina, assistant director 
of the Communicative Skills Program, 
and Dennis R. Cokely, Sign Language 
Specialist, Kendall Demonstration Ele¬ 
mentary School for the Deaf, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., conducted a one-day workshop 
at the Illinois State University, Normal, 
on February 21. “Social and Psycholog¬ 
ical Aspects of Deafness” was discussed 
by Medina and Cokely presented a talk 
on various Sign Language systems at the 
ISU Union Building. 

Of the 106 persons participating, ap¬ 
proximately 75% were undergraduate stu¬ 
dents enrolled at ISU’s Deaf Education- 
Teacher Training Program. A total of 
25 teachers from various programs for 
hearing impaired students as well as 
teachers from the Illinois School for the 


Deaf (Jacksonville) were among the par¬ 
ticipants. ISU has a total enrollment of 
about 19,000 students of whom 158 
trainees are specializing in Deaf Educa¬ 
tion, making this the largest deaf edu¬ 
cation program in Illinois. 

ISU’s Division for Children with Com¬ 
municative Disorders (DCCD) was the 
sponsor of the workshop. DCCD is made 
up of students in Deaf Education, ad¬ 
visors drawn from the college faculty 
and lab school staff and lab school 
teachers. Peter J. Seiler is the faculty 
sponsor that worked with the DCCD in 
preparing the CSP/ISU workshop. Becki 
Hartman, program chairperson, is a sen¬ 
ior enrolled in the Deaf Education pro¬ 
gram. 



Illinois State University (ISU), Normal, was the site of a one-day workshop, February 21, focusing 
on Social and Psychological Aspects of Deafness and on various Sign Language systems. From 
left to right are Peter J. Seiler, Instructor at ISU and sponsor of the Division for Children 
with Communication Disorders (DCCD); Dennis Cokely, Sign Language specialists, Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School for the Deaf, Washington, D.C., and a faculty member 
conducting the ISU workshop; Becki Hartman, ISU workshop chairperson and a senior maior- 
ing in Deaf Education; Timothy F. Medina, assistant director of the Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram and faculty member of the ISU workshop. (ISU photo) 
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Review . . . 

THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON, 
by Harlan Lane. 

The following is taken from the inner 
flap of this 351-page hardbound book 
published by the Harvard University 
Press and available from the NAD Pub¬ 
lishing Division. 

“Through the autumn and winter of 
1799 in the Department of Aveyron in 
central France, a naked boy was seen 
swimming and drinking in streams, 
climbing trees, running at great speed 
on all fours, digging for roots and bulbs 
in the field and, turning toward the sky, 
rendering up deep cries and great bursts 
of laughter. Encouraged perhaps by the 
treatment he had received from the 
farmers in the region, urged on perhaps 
by hunger, on January 8, 1880, he ap¬ 
proached the workshop of a farmer. It 
was seven in the morning, and the boy 
slipped across the threshold into a new 
life, and into a new era in the education 
of man. 

“Much as Freud’s five famous cases 
started a revolution in abnormal psy¬ 
chology, the discovery of Victor, the 
wild boy of Aveyron, and the accomp¬ 
lishments of his teacher, Jean-Marc 
Itard, launched a debate among philoso¬ 
phers, anthropologists, psychologists and 
educators that has lasted almost two 
centuries, has given birth to educational 
treatment of the mentally retarded with 
methods that are still widely employed, 
has led in this country to a revolution in 
childhood education which is reflected 
in virtually every pre school program, 
and has inspired three novels, two 
poems, three plays, a Truffaut film, and 
a rock hit, “Wild Child.” Yet this beau¬ 
tifully written book by Harlan Lane is 
the first work of scholarship to tell the 
complete story of Dr. Itard’s successes 
and failures with this enfant sauvage. 

“The story of the wild boy and Dr. 
Itard’s contribution to sensory education 
reads like a novel, but the book goes 
far beyond good writing and fascinating 
subject matter. It takes the reader into 
the central philosophical and scientific 
debates of the nineteenth century and 
sheds new light on questions that persist 
for our own time: Which human activi¬ 
ties require social instruction and which 
do not? Is there a critical period for 
language acquisition? To what extent 
can education compensate for delayed 
development and limited endowment? 
What are the critical features of effective 
training methods? 

“Dr. Lane also traces the legacy of 
Victor and Itard to the education of the 
deaf and discusses “the great sign con¬ 
troversy” of the 1800’s. His book is 
fascinating and enlightening reading for 
anyone in the field of special education, 
in general, and deaf education, in par¬ 
ticular. 

“Harlan Lane is Chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Psychology at Northeastern 
University.” 


CSP Workshop At University 
Of Southwestern Louisiana 

The Communicative Skills Program of 
the NAD conducted a three-day interpre¬ 
ter-training workshop at the College Inn, 
Lafayette. Louisiana, January 4-7. Ter¬ 
rence J. O’Rourke, CSP director; Timothy 
F. Medina, CSP assistant director; Jane 
Wilk, acting chairperson, Drama Depart¬ 
ment, Gallaudet College, and Martina J. 
Bienvenu, NAD Publishing Division, con¬ 
ducted the workshop that was designed 
to focus on community interpreting. In¬ 
cluded in the workshop were discussions 
on interpreter ethics, physical exercises 
and acting improvisations, a discussion 
of Ameslan, video tapes for receptive 
practice in translating and interpreting 
and individual instruction. 

Shown in the accompanying photo are, 
left to right. Jane Wilk, acting chair¬ 
person of the Gallaudet Drama Depart¬ 
ment; Timothy F. Medina, assistant di¬ 
rector of the CSP, and USL workshop 
participants. 

(USL photo. See CSP newsletter in 
February DEAF AMERICAN for article.) 


Cheryl Boyer Joines CSP Staff 

Cheryl Boyer, joined the CSP staff as 
project secretary in December. She hails 
from Freedom, Pennsylvania, where she 
was graduated in 1966 from Freedom 
Area High School. While growing up 
with a deaf girlfriend, she became in¬ 
terested in deaf persons and attended 
several sign language classes at the Pitts¬ 
burgh Hearing and Speech Society, Pitts¬ 
burgh. Because of the lack of activities 
for the deaf in her small hometown, she 
was instrumental in setting up the “Bea¬ 
ver County Deaf Awareness” and started 
interpreted church services for the deaf. 
After moving to Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
in August 1975, she helped organize the 
“Montgomery County Deaf Awareness.” 
Cheryl is married to James Boyer for¬ 
merly of Pittsburgh. They have two 
sons and a daughter. She is a member 
of NAD, RID, SIGN and Deaf Awareness 
of Montgomery County. 


NCC Accessible To The Deaf 

Interpreting services will be available 
to deaf people attending the National 
Computer Conference in New York City, 
June 7-10, 1976. This conference will 
provide more than 100 sessions covering 
both hardware and software, systems ar¬ 
chitecture, communications, advanced ap¬ 
plications and societal concerns. More 
than 275 organizations will display their 
latest products and services ranging 
from mainframes to minicomputers, 
from peripherals to new programming 
techniques. Interpreters will be on 
hand for all four days of the conference 
and will interpret those sessions of 
greatest interest to those deaf profes¬ 
sionals who plan to attend. 

The usefulness of sign language in¬ 
terpreters at professional society meet¬ 
ings has been proven at ACM’74 in San 
Diego and ACM’75 in Minneapolis. In¬ 
terested persons should contact ACM/- 
SIGCAPH Vice Chairman for the Deaf 
(Steven Jamison, 1530 Page Mill Road, 
Palo Alto, Calif 94304) so that appro¬ 
priate arrangements can be made. At¬ 
tendees are not charged for this service. 

A session of special interest will 
cover Computers and Sign Language. 
Both the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf and California State Uni¬ 
versity at Northridge will display and 
discuss their results at documenting 
signs for data processing terminology. 
The on-going effort at the St. Paul 
Technical Vocational Institute to create 
and maintain a computer data base of 
all documented signs will also be cover¬ 
ed. And finally, a system developed at 
Golden West College which uses a com¬ 
puter to teach sign language will be dis¬ 
cussed. 


COUNSELOR EDUCATION POSITIONS 

Gallaudet College, a liberal arts college for the deaf, announces two faculty 
positions (one tentative) which will be available in the Department of Counsel¬ 
ing, Summer, 1976. Preferred qualification include: doctorate in counseling, 
rehabilitation, or related fields; three years of counseling experience with 
deaf people; college teaching experience; skill in manual communication. 
Practicum duties require the ability to work with professionals within and 
outside the college community. Duties for both positions include practicum 
supervision, teaching of introductory courses in counseling with deaf people 
and teaching courses pertaining to the appraisal of deaf people. 

Salary and rank dependent upon qualifications. Nine or twelve-month ap¬ 
pointment. Deadline for application is May 15, 1976. 

Apply: Chairperson, Department of Counseling, Gallaudet College, 

Kendall Green, N.E;, Washington, D.C. 20002 

GALLAUDET IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

EMPLOYER. 
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First National SIGN 

The first national SIGN workshop is 
all set. Starting on Monday, July 5, and 
continuing through Wednesday, July 7, 
the workshop will be conducted during 
the NAD convention in Houston, Texas. 
Sign Instructors Guidance Network 
(SIGN) was established by the NAD/CSP 
to upgrade the skills of sign language 
teachers. SIGN’S convention program 
includes the workshop, evaluations and 
business meetings for approval of sug¬ 
gested bylaws and for election of of¬ 
ficers. 


Workshop Scheduled 

1:30- 5:00 Business meeting 
Wednesday, July 7 

Continued if necessary; election of of¬ 
ficers 

Thursday, July 8 
Evaluation for SIGN certification 
Friday, July 9 

Evaluation for SIGN certfication 
Announcement of officers 
Possibly faculty members: Jane Wilk, 
Bernard Bragg, Mary Beth Miller, Ter¬ 
rence J. O’Rourke, Dennis Cokely, 
George Johnston, Martina Bienvenu. 


Do you have the latest 

NAD PUBLICATION LIST? 

If not, write to the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 


For the original SIGN announcement 
listing the goals of SIGN see page 13 of 
the April 1975 issue of the DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN. The tentative agenda for the up¬ 
coming workshop is given below. If you 
are a sign language teacher and not a 
member of SIGN, why not join now? Use 
the application form in this newsletter 
and mail to the NAD immediately! 
SIGN Program 
Monday, July 5 
9:00- 9:30 Opening remarks 
9:30-10:30 Improvisational physical ex¬ 
ercise 

10:30-10:45 Break 

10:45-12:00 Games for teaching non¬ 
verbal communication 
12:00- 1:30 Lunch 

1:30- 2:30 Lesson planning and eval¬ 
uation 
2:30- 2:45 Break 

2:45- 4:00 Materials and methods 
4:00- 4:10 Break 
4:10- 5:00 Games demonstration 
Tuesday, July 6 

9:00-10:00 Psychology of the adult 
learner 
10:00-10:15 Break 

10:15-12:00 Sign systems, ASL, SEE 1, 
SEE 2 

12:00- 1:30 Lunch 


□ Yes, I want to purchase_copy(ies) of The Wild Boy of Aveyron. 

Enclosed is my check for $17.00 for each copy (includes postage and 
handling). 

POSTAGE AND HANDLING CHARGES 

For orders of $10 or less, please add $1.00 for postage and handling. 

$10-$20 Add $2.00 for postage and handling 

$20-$50 Add $3.00 for postage and handling 

$50-$100 Add $4.00 for postage and handling 

Over-$100 Add $5.00 for postage and handling 

Postage on foreign orders will be billed separately 

Make checks payable to NAD. 

Foreign and Canadian orders—please submit remittance in U.S. currency, 

MAIL ORDER TO: 

Publishing Division 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Telephone: (301) 587-1788. Telephone orders must be confirmed by remit¬ 
tance. 

NAME _ 

(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 
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The National Center For Law And The Deaf: 
An Open Door To Justice And New Horizons 

By Linwood Smith 


There is a current popular song that 
goes: 

“Do you know where you’re going to? 

Do you like the things that life is 
showing you? 

Where are you going, do you know? 

Do you get what you’re hoping for? 

When you look behind you there’s no 
open door.” 

There is now an open door. The Na¬ 
tional Center for Law and the Deaf, 
a joint venture between Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and the National Law Center of 
the George Washington University, pro¬ 
vides for the first time ever an open 
door to legal representation, legal serv¬ 
ices, legal workshops and legal educa¬ 
tional opportunities for American’s deaf 
and hearing impaired citizens. 

There are an estimated 13.4 million 
Americans who are deaf or hearing 
impaired, and millions more, including 
many elderly individuals, who suffer 
from hearing losses severe enough to 
cause many communicational and re¬ 
lated difficulties. 

As a result of their communicational 
impairments, each of these citizens is 
confronted with a wide variety of legal 
problems unique to the deaf as well 
as those common to the normal hearing 
population. To alleviate and redress 
these legal problems, to share more 
fully in the mainstream of their com¬ 
munities, to most fully recognize their 
potential as individuals, the deaf require 
the same free and easy access to the 
wide array of community legal services 
and programs afforded their normally 
hearing neighbors. 

The Law Center’s main functions con¬ 
sist of operating a free, legal aid clinic, 
conducting educational workshops and 
advocating legal action on behalf of the 
deaf. In addition, the Center is develop¬ 
ing contacts with various law schools 
around the country encouraging them to 
admit promising deaf students. As a 
result of our first Law School Orienta¬ 
tion Workshop held last November at 
Gallaudet College, four deaf students 
scored high enough on the LSAT to 
qualify for admission to George Wash¬ 
ington University Law School. 

The idea for the Center was the result 
of a class project in Legal Activism 
taught by Professor John Banzhaf at 
George Washington University. The 
three students who worked on that legal 
activism project, Irene Bowen, Tom 
Herrmann and Larry Goldberg, are now 
student directors of the Center. 

The National Center for Law and the 


Deaf is staffed by a project director, 
executive director, legal director, pro¬ 
gram coordinator, three student Direc¬ 
tors and a legal secretary. Presently, 
about 15 law students from George 
Washington, Georgetown University, 
Catholic University, the University of 
Maryland and Antioch Law School are 
working with the Center in addition 
to interpreters from Gallaudet College’s 
Department of Counseling. 

The project director, John F. Banzhaf, 
III, is a professor of law at the National 
Law Center where he conducts a na¬ 
tionally known and highly successful 
course in which students learn to initi¬ 
ate legal actions and use the law as 
a means of resolving a wide variety 
of social problems. 

The executive director, Glenn A. Gold¬ 
berg, is an experienced administrative 
and trial attorney and an instructor in 
law at the National Law Center of the 
George Washington University. He has 
extensive experience in supervising 
student legal action projects, including 
several related to the problems of the 
deaf. 

The legal director, Sy DuBow, is an 
experienced trial lawyer. He has been 
counsel in major Federal litigation such 
as Gilbert v. General Electric now pend¬ 
ing before the United States Supreme 
Court. Mr. DuBow has had extensive 
experience in poverty law, criminal law 
and civil rights litigation. 

The program coordinator, Linwood 
Smith, is deaf and a graduate of Gal¬ 
laudet College and California State Uni¬ 
versity, Northridge, where he was a 
member of the National Leadership 
Training Program in the area of Deaf¬ 
ness. He has been a teacher of the 
deaf for more than 10 years in North 
Carolina and Washington, D.C. 

The National Center for Law and the 
Deaf provides a variety of services and 
opportunities. 

Individual Legal Counseling 
And Assistance 

The Center sponsors a community 
legal counseling and assistance clinic 
conducted by law students under the 
supervision of the Center’s professional 
staff, which helps deaf and hearing 
impaired individuals in resolving their 
legal and law-related problems. The 
clinic staff helps clients to understand, 
evaluate, or prepare contracts, • wills or 
other legal documents. Clients have 
come to the clinic with problems relat¬ 
ing to automobile insurance, automobile 
accidents, traffic violations, job dis¬ 


crimination, Social Security, pensions, 
welfare, income taxes, landlord/tenant 
relations, consumer protection, criminal 
and other matters. 

The clinic is open on Tuesdays and 
Fridays from 2:30 p,m, 4:30 p.m., and 
as part of our community outreach ef¬ 
forts from 5:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. on 
Thursdays at the Community Service 
Center for the Hearing Impaired, 2010 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20018, for those who cannot come 
during the regular clinic hours. 

Legal Advocacy and Action 

The NCLD advocates ajnd represents 
the interests of the deaf and hearing 
impaired community in administrative, 
executive, legislative, judicial and other 
forums and proceedings. This may in¬ 
volve filing formal legal petitions for 
rule-making at federal or state agencies; 
or drafting or testifying about legisla¬ 
tion furthering or affecting the interests 
of deaf persons; or appearing as a 
“friend of the court” in lawsuits of 
relevance and importance to the deaf 
community. Whatever the nature of 
the legal action taken, the Center will, 
for the first time, provide the silent 
minority with the legal capability to 
advocate and defend its own interests, 
to gain its fair share of social services 
and expenditures and to use the law 
for—and not against—deaf people. Pro¬ 
jects to date have included: the drafting 
of legislation for the state of Mary¬ 
land which would provide free interpret¬ 
ers for the deaf in courtroom proceed¬ 
ings; and testifying on behalf of the 
deaf before the D.C. Council on a pro¬ 
posed Architectural Barriers Act, an 
act which provides for architectural ac¬ 
commodations to handicapped persons 
in public buildings. 

We have won a landmark victory at 
the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion. The FCC has adopted for rule- 
making our petition requiring caption¬ 
ed notices on television during emerg¬ 
encies and weather alerts. We have 
also asked the FCC to require public 
television stations to consider the needs 
of the handicapped, including hearing 
impaired citizens, in their programming. 
Also, we have filed comments at the 
FCC in support of the Public Broad¬ 
casting Service’s request to continue 
their “closed captioning” television 
broadcast program. 

We are preparing to submit comments 
to the FTC on their proposed regula¬ 
tions concerning unfair, false and decep¬ 
tive practices in the sale, promotion, 
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advertising and pricing of hearing aids. 

We are also working to secure pas¬ 
sage of Senator Jennings Randolph’s 
(W. Va.) bill (S. 1607) to provide for 
the hiring of interpreting assistants for 
hearing impaired Federal employees. 

Educational Workshops 

The NCLD conducts a series of edu¬ 
cational workshops to inform the deaf 
community about legal processes, rights 
and remedies, as well as the legal aspects 
of a number of community problems, 
including matters of particular or unique 
concern to deaf persons. Some work¬ 
shops will attempt to inform general 
deaf audiences about their legal rights 
and options in areas such as landlord/- 
tenant law, domestic relations, contracts 
and consumer credits; others will at¬ 
tempt to prepare leaders of deaf groups 
to take legal action on their own behalf, 
as by petitioning government agencies 
or television stations to present more 
captioned television programming for 
the deaf. Still other workshops may train 
some deaf persons to provide law-related 
services to other deaf persons, such as 
assistance in the preparation of income 
tax returns. 

In the coming months we will be 
presenting our workshop, “You and the 
Police—What Are Your Rights?” in 
Richmond, Virginia; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvan¬ 
ia. 

Deaf Lawyers for the 
Deaf Community 

At the same time that the deaf have 
been barred by their communicational 
disabilities from reaping the benefits 
of existing community legal services 
programs, they have been unable to 
generate legal resources and delivery 
systems from within their own midst. 
There are only a handful of deaf law¬ 
yers, and virtually no deaf law students, 
in this country today. Thus, of all the 
minority groups—including the blind— 
only the deaf have virtually no mem¬ 
bers of their own group to serve as 
their legal counsel. The Center will 
attempt to redress this representational 
imbalance by recruiting deaf and hear¬ 
ing impaired students otherwise quali¬ 
fied for admission to law school, and by 
assisting such individuals in applying 
to, gaining admission to and successfully 
graduating from law school. 

Yes, the door is open. If you would 
like further information or would like 
to involve the National Center for Law 
and the Deaf in your activities such 
as conferences, speaking engagements 
or newspaper interviews, please con¬ 
tact: 

Linwood Smith, Program Coordinator 
National Center for Law and the Deaf 
Seventh and Florida Avenues, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202 447-0445 


Letters To Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Ms. Hanna’s excellent and timely arti¬ 
cle in the February 1976 issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN suggests that the 
provision of interpreters would solve 
the problem of hearing impaired people 
needing medical care. She argues that 
many metropolitan hospitals furnish in¬ 
terpreters in various languages but none 
in sign language. Being perhaps the 
first congenital hearing impaired phy¬ 
sician and having worked in some of 
the largest hospitals in the United 
States, I feel singularly qualified to 
make some observations. 

Most hospitals do not employ language 
specialists. Some hospitals do try. to 
ascertain which of their employees speak 
additional languages or occasionally try 
to employ some personnel who are con¬ 
versant with some of the common foreign 
languages spoken in the locale of the 
hospital. Fewer hospitals circulate a 
list of these gifted personnel to the 
various patient areas. 

Having an interpreter available is 
certainly of inestimable value. This 
should not be too difficult to arrange 
in the clinic area and for elective ad¬ 
missions to the hospital where a specific 
patient contact is anticipated. However, 
it must be remembered that a hospital 
runs on a 24-hour basis and sick people 
do not choose convenient hours for ex¬ 
pressing their needs. Furthermore in 
an emergency situation or even semi¬ 
emergency situation seconds or minutes 
become precious. It is hard to conceive 
of the ideal situation where an interpre¬ 
ter would be instantly available to meet 
the minute to minute needs of the hear- 
impaired patient. 

Some possible solutions in addition to 
Ms. Hannas suggestions: 

1. In major cities with significant 
hearing impaired populations some 
of the hospitals could be encourag¬ 
ed to have: 

a. TTY in the clinic and emergency 
area. 

b. Special clinic hours with an in¬ 
terpreter available. 

c. Adequate preparation of the pa¬ 
tient answering all questions 
and detailing step by step what 
is to be anticipated, etc. 

d. Try to ascertain if any of the 
hospital personnel know sign 
language skills and encourage a 
few key personnel to at least 
master the manual alphabet. 

2. Campaign to get hearing impaired 
people to wear Medi Alert bands 
or tags with all their diagnoses, 
current medications, immunizations 
and drug allergies indicated. Or at 
least carry an identification card 
with the information. 


3. Sensitize medical, dental and nurs¬ 
ing students to the psychology and 
special needs of the hearing im¬ 
paired patient. The only thing 
most professional schools teach 
about hearing problems is a mere 
definition of the various types of 
hearing loss and the pathophysiolo¬ 
gical mechanism therein. 

4. Encourage more hearing impaired 
who are qualified to enter the medi¬ 
cal, dental and nursing professions. 
At the present there are two hear¬ 
ing impaired students in medical 
school. There are at least three 
hearing impaired dentists in the 
United States. The barrier has 
been broken and we must see to 
it that a fair representation of our 
minority is had. 

The practical pointers in Ms. Hanna’s 
article are all valid and should be dis¬ 
seminated to every physician, nurse and 
dentist by publication in the various 
journals. Perhaps some of the large 
drug organizations such as Johnson & 
Johnson could distribute a pamphlet 
with practical guides to every person 
in the medical and other health allied 
fields as a public service. 

Raphael I. M. Price, M.D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

Dear Editor: 

It is to prevent just such hospital- 
horrors for deaf patients (DA, February 
1976) that we print a small, easy sign- 
booklet. CODE BOOK #1 (others are 
planned) was conceived by hearing par¬ 
ents whose total-communicating daughter, 
age two, couldn’t “sign” nurses out of a 
drink of water in the hospital. (Hearing 
kids of two can’t write, either!) Surely 
hospital staff could read and use signs 
for 47 emergency words as easily as 
learning fingerspelling. We include 
ASL, SEE and Signed English signs for 
terms like “hurt, hungry, where, cold, 
more, feel, write, bad,” etc. The Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Nursing shows no inter¬ 
est. We solicit suggestions how to get 
such a booklet into interpreter-less hos¬ 
pitals, at only 60 cents each. Must the 
deaf patient supply one, himself? 

I also ask help in locating my sopho¬ 
more English students at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege in January, 1970, who contributed 
to “Letters from Deaf Students (1975). 
Each deserves a personal copy, as a 
thank-you. 

Carolyn Norris, Ph.D. 
c/o Alinda Press 
Box 553 

Eureka, Calif. 95501 


Future NAD Conventions 

1976—-Houston, Texas 
1978—Rochester, N. Y. 
1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AAAD Hall Of Fame Prospect . . . 

Why Is New Gymnasium At Kentucky School For The Deaf Named After 

Charles A. Thomas 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

1500 North Coalter Street, B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 


We were at Cave Spring, Georgia, Jan¬ 
uary 28-29-30-31, 1975, for the 24th an¬ 
nual Mason-Dixon deaf prep basketball 
tournament as guest of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf through the kindness 
of its energetic superintendent, J. H. 
Whitworth. 

And while there we finally bumped 
into Charles A. Thomas and his charm¬ 
ing wife. Mr. Thomas is a man "we're 
proud to meet and know." He was a 
familiar figure at the tournament taking 
countless pictures, a few of them are be¬ 
ing reproduced in this publication. He 
is known, according to Dr. Harvey J. 
Corson and Mr. Edward F. Peltier, as¬ 
sistant superintendent and principal of 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, respec¬ 
tively, as "Mr. Photography" in Danville. 

Born in Gray, Kentucky, in Knox 
County (near Corbin), Mr. Thomas was 
orphaned at the age of four and was 
reared by an aunt, Edith Dot Disney 
Foley, who worked for the railroad. Mrs. 
Foley was also a writer of short stories, 
and had a weekly column for 30 years 
in the Corbin Times entitled, “My Trea¬ 
sures.” 

Although he was born with normal 
hearing and attended a regular public 
school for the first grade, a severe case 
of the measles at the age of seven left 
Mr. Thomas deaf. Never one to dwell 
on misfortune. He quickly adjusted to 
his new life and proceeded to make a 
place for himself in his community and 
the hearts of his friends. 

Moving to Danville to enter Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, he quickly became 
one of the most active and well-liked stu¬ 
dents at the school. An excellent bas¬ 
ketball player at KSD, Mr. Thomas is 
remembered by Charles B. Grow, retir¬ 
ed superintendent, with the following 
thoughts: “My acquaintance and later 
close association with Charles Thomas 
began in September 1924 when I was a 
young beginning teacher in the Ken¬ 
tucky School for the Deaf and Charles 
was a sophomore high school student. 
Even then he did not seem to be aware 
of any great handicap. He was a first- 
rate pupil, full of energy, a promising 
young athlete and possessed a keen and 
inquiring mind .... I enjoyed teach¬ 
ing him.” 

After graduation from KSD in 1927, 
Mr. Thomas studied printing at a lino¬ 
type school in Chicago. He completed 
this additional training and went to work 
as a linotype operater in printing plants 
at Corbin, and later in Danville. 

Enos Swain, editor of the Danville 
Advocate-Messenger, said, concerning Mr. 



FAMILIAR FIGURE—With his cap, Charles A. 
Thomas, Sr., was a familiar figure taking 
photos at the recent Mason-Dixon deaf prep 
cagefest. The "Cats" on the cap is the nick¬ 
name of University of Kentucky Wildcats. 
Mr. Thomas bought this cap for himself and 
his wife since the word "cats" is the initials 
of the CHARLES A. THOMASES. 

Thomas’s qualifications: “Through nat¬ 
ural talent as a printer and machinist, he 
taught himself the intricacies of the 
linotype machine, which at that time 
was one of the most complicated ma¬ 
chines in industry. His prominence and 
achievements as a printer and machinist 
led to his appointment as teacher of 
printing at KSD, and he has been highly 
successful in his work. 

“Besides his teaching duties, he has 
continued to work as a machinist and 
for many years spent his holidays and 
weekends servicing linotype machines for 
newspapers and printers in a wide area 
of central Kentucky. He also became 
an expert pressman, and is capable of 
dismantling and rebuilding any press 
or printing machinery used in central 
Kentucky. 

"When the graphic arts began to re¬ 
place traditional printing methods, he 
turned to photography and became equal¬ 
ly expert in camera work and offset 
lithography as he formerly was in hot- 
metal processes." 

Few people realize that in addition to 
all of his other accomplishments, Mr. 
Thomas also served as Acting Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Printing of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky from May to 
September 1949. He was offered a per¬ 
manent appointment to this position, but 


preferred to return to his hometown to 
teach at KSD. To quote Marvin E. Graves, 
manger of the Danville Employment Of¬ 
fice, "This appointment was rare indeed 
for a deaf person to be able to manage 
the printing affairs of Kentucky." 

Employed by the Louisville Courier- 
Journal for five years in the composing 
room, Mr. Thomas’s hobby of photog¬ 
raphy soon became more than an avoca¬ 
tion. Completely self-taught, he has now 
mastered photography so skillfully that 
he has awarded a gold lifetime member¬ 
ship card by the National Association of 
Press Photographers. He is, perhaps, 
known by the greatest number of people 
in his hometown for his services as 
photographer for the Advocate-Messenger 
newspaper. 

Married for 47 years (to the fromer 
Myree Venice Thurston whom he met at 
KSD when they were both students 
there) Mr. Thomas lives in an attractive 
home on Kentucky Avenue. Mrs. 
Thomas comes in for her own share of 
acknowledgement since she was the first 
deaf woman to be hired at the Danville 
Palm Beach plant and her retirement 
in 1972 was also the first for a deaf 
person. A native of Georgia, Mrs. 
Thomas lost her hearing at the age of 
two, and moved to Kentucky when she 
was 15. 

A devoted family man, Mr. Thomas is 
particularly proud of his two children: 
Charles Aubrey Thomas, Jr., of Colum¬ 
bia, Ky., and Mrs. Billie (Edith Dot) 
Stallard of Danville. Charles, Jr., is em¬ 
ployed as a line foreman for Kentucky 
Utilities Company and is also a profes¬ 
sional photographer like his father. To¬ 
gether with his wife, he owns a fabric 
shop and they are the parents of two 
children, Jeffrey and Gregory. Mrs. 
Stallard is employed as a secretary at 
the Employment Service in Danville and 
also assists her father with the photog¬ 
raphy business. Active in the First Bap¬ 
tist Church, she also serves as an inter¬ 
preter for the deaf at both the First 
Baptist Churches and teaches a Sunday 
school class for the deaf. She and her 
husband are the parents of four children, 
Chuck, Dougie, Dannie and Beckie. 

Particularly devoted to his church ac¬ 
tivities, Mr. Thomas is a member of 
the First Christian Church where he 
organized a Sunday School class for the 
deaf. He became an elder in February 
1972 and also serves on the church’s pub¬ 
licity committee. Associated with the 
United Community Fund Drive, he holds 
membership in the National Association 
of the Deaf and in the International Ty- 
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ANOTHER NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING NAMED AFTER A DEAF MAN—This is 
the Charles A. Thomas Physical Education Facility of the Kentucky School for the Deaf at 
Danville. Large block of the building is the gymnasium; long block at left is the swimming 
pool and entrance is to the foyer and the snack bar. The M-D 1975 deaf prep cagefest was 
held in this gymnasium. 


pographical Union. He’s also been an 
active officer of the KSD Alumni As¬ 
sociation. 

A skilled carpenter, Mr. Thomas en¬ 
joys relaxing with a hammer in his hand 
and made a big hit with his grand¬ 
daughter, Beckie’s, friends when he de¬ 
signed and built a large playhouse for 
her. 

During the last 16 years, Mr. Thomas 
has served as the official photographer 
for Centre College. In the words of Rob¬ 
ert F. Ensminger, director of publicity 
at Centre College: “Mr. Thomas is known 
to be a suburb teacher, a superb printer, 
a superb photographer, a superb carpen¬ 
ter, a superb citizen, a tireless worker 
and an extraordinarily fine gentleman. 
If ever the old saying They don't make 
them like that anymore' applied to a 
person, then it truly does in the case of 
Mr. Thomas. 

''If I attempted to single out the per¬ 
son I know or have known, who has been 
the greatest 'force for good' in his or 
her daily personal relationship with 
others, my conclusion would be that it 
is Charles A. Thomas ... I count him 
not only one of my dearest friends, but 
also a man for whom I have the deepest 
respect and admiration.'' 

Mr. Thomas retired in June 1973, after 
32 years of service at KSD. During those 
years he also wrote sports columns for 
the Kentucky Standard and also served 
in several capacities with the KSD ath¬ 
letic teams. And on March 28, 1974, the 
Advisory Board of the Kentucky School 
for the Deaf announced that the physical 
education building, then under construc¬ 
tion, would be named for Mr. Thomas 
with the hope that it ''will serve, as 
he has served, to remind our children 
of the significant achievement made by 
Mr. Thomas and the other outstanding 
deaf adults, who have played roles in 
the heritage of the deaf." 

A dedication ceremony was held on 
November 26, 1975, for the Charles A. 
Thomas Physical Education Complex 
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CONGRATULATIONS—Here the Honorable 
Julian M. Carroll, Governor of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky, congratulates Charles 
A. Thomas, Sr., prior to the dedication of the 
new gymnasium-swimming pool complex nam¬ 
ed in his honor. 

with the Honorable Julian M. Carroll, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Ken¬ 
tucky, as the dedication speaker. The 
building includes a gymnasium, swim¬ 
ming pool, classrooms, and offices. 

According to Mr. Winfield McChord, 
Jr., superintendent of the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, the new building 
was under construction for two years 
and was placed in operation in January 
1975 during the Mason-Dixon deaf prep 
cagefest. It is the tenth new building to 
be built in the last 50 years, five of 
which have been named for alumni of 
the school. 

Thomas Aubrey Thomas, Sr., became 
the tenth deaf man to have a health 
physical education building or gymnas¬ 
ium named after him. The others, as 
far as we know, were Odie W. Under¬ 


hill at North Carolina, Frederick Hughes 
at Gallaudet, William Hunter at Wash¬ 
ington State, Harry Benson at Maryland, 
Frederick J. Neesam at Wisconsin, T. 
Carlton Lewellyn at Virginia, Walter 
Rockwell at American, Wesley Lauritsen 
at Minnesota and E. Conley Akin at Ten¬ 
nessee. All of them except Underhill 
and Thomas have been enshrined in the 
AAAD Hall of Fame. It is sincerely 
hoped the later two will be admitted. 
Lauritsen was elected just last year and 
he showed up at New Haven, Connecti¬ 
cut, to receive the award. 

With all of his many accomplishments, 
M. Thomas is, in the words of Enos 
Swain, “reliable, dependable and ready 
to go the ‘extra mile’ on every occasion”. 

Charles Aubrey Thomas, Sr., is definite¬ 
ly a person we're proud to meet and 
know" during the recent M-D meet. 

* * * 

At the M-D tourney we found that it 
just doesn’t pay for the opposition to 
allow Georgia’s Willie Wooten to touch 
the ball, especially when he is able to 
run and gun. 

That was basically the story of the 
Mason-Dixon tourney. Basically it would 
be a good idea to pick up Wooten at the 
opposite end of the court and then hope 
that defense is capable of holding him 
down. The opposition found out that 
particular item too late and Wooten 
came through three games with his pat- 
tened showing by sizzling the nets for 
71 points—about 95% of them from the 
outside and the majority of them coming 
while he was moving, and what is more 
all of his long range two pointers went 
through the nets without touching the 
rims. This 6-0 jumping jack is definite¬ 
ly one of the greatest deaf prepsters we 
have ever seen, and that includes the 
fabulous Clyde Nutt of Arkansas and 6- 
foot 8-inch Leon Orlient Grant of North 
Carolina. Willie is also a fine rebound¬ 
er. No wonder he was named as the 
“Most Valuable Player” of the M-D meet 
for two consecutive years. And no won¬ 
der we all enjoyed watching Wooten 
play. 

Wooten was the main reason why pow¬ 
erful GSD captured the M-D meet for the 
first time after being runnerup the last 
two years. And Georgia won this meet 
easily, building up a big lead at half¬ 
time in three games and was never head¬ 
ed in those three tilts. 

GSD earned its No. 1 seed in the 
tournament by roaring past 11 straight 
foes, including some of the best in 
Region 6B. Spotlighting those wins was 
a decision over Double-A East Rome 
High School. And when the M-D meet 
was over GSD has won all 14 games 
and lost NONE. Now we wonder is GSD 
will be the third deaf prep school to go 
through the season undefeated. Way 
back in 1930-31 Nebraska had a perfect 
record in 29 games and was the state 
champion of all classes and was the only 
undefeated team in the state after going 
through district, regional and state tourn¬ 
ament. And Arkansas in 1940-41 went 
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MASON-DIXON DEAF PREP ALL-STARS—Art Kruger, also on behalf of host school, presents 
trophies to all-tourney players. The players kneeling left to right: Ricky Fuller of Alabama, 
Antonio Cook (6-1) of Georgia, Danny Knight (6-0) of Tennessee, Rusty Scott (6-0) of South 
Carolina, Joe Whitner (6-4) of South Carolina. Standing: Dale Dennis (6-1) of Alabama, Roy 
Freeman of Mississippi, Lonzel Chambliss of Mississippi, Willie Wooten (6-0) of Georgia and 


Craig Brown of North Carolina. 



MASON-DIXON MV—Art Kruger, on behalf 
of the host school, presents MVP trophy to 
Willie Wooten of the M-D championship Geor¬ 
gia School for the Deaf quintet. Willie won 
the honor for second consecutive year. 


THE DEAF POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

The first detailed account of the num¬ 
bers and characteristics of the deaf 
people of American since 1930. Cloth 
bound, $11.50; paperback, $7.50. Or¬ 
der from: 

National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


through its 20-game schedule unbeaten 
and defeated six deaf prep schools in 
a row to win Southwest and National 
titles for a perfect record of 26 wins. 
Well, we’ll see what we’ll see when we 
write more about the Georgia Tigers in 
the June issue. 

Live closed circuit telecast of Friday 
and Saturday night Mason-Dixon games 
was shown in the Stewart Auditorium, 
Griffin Building, at half price. Four 
large TV sets gave everyone a good pic¬ 
ture of the semifinal championship 
games as well as championship finals. 
This was arranged because of overflow 
crowds both nights. 

(Mason-Dixon scores appeared in the 
DA’s “Hotline Sports” in the February 
DA.) 

A World United By Signs 

World Wings International, an organi¬ 
zation of former Pan American cabin at¬ 
tendants and stewardess emeritus (retir¬ 
ed stewardesses from all air lines) are 
trying to promote sign language as a 
universal language because they feel it 
is the one means of communicating that 
has existed from the beginning of time, 
and the method we all use when we can’t 
communicate any other way. 

To do this they have printed some 
cards with signs on them which are ex¬ 
plained in 36 foreign languages. The 
signs are from. A Basic Course in Manual 
Communication with the permission of 
the National Association of the Deaf. The 
languages were written by members of 
the Seattle Language Bank. 

A deck of these cards may be ordered 
by mailing $1.00 to Special Industries, 
World Wings International, 1600 West 
Armory Way, Seattle, Wash. 98119. 


MEXICO 

JULY 11 to JULY 24 - 14 DAYS 

Breakfasts and 
Dinners Daily 

$1,049.00 

LOS ANGELES and 
HOUSTON Departure 


MEDITERRANEAN 76 


From LOS 
ANGELES 


Two-Week 


From 

NEW 

YORK 


Air/Sea Cruise 

Complete price from 

$1398 

OCTOBER 17, 1976 


RUSSIA 

Holland-Poland-Czechoslovakia 

$1588.00 

AUG. 8 to AUG. 26 


ALASKA 

$1199 

GRAND TOUR 12 DAYS 
July 4 to July 15 

With 4Vi Day Deluxe Cruise of 
The Inland Passage Included 

HERBTOURS 

P. O. Box 9577 

NO. HOLLYWOOD, CA. 91609 



Lou Fant making his introductory remarks at 
the entertainment portion of the Thursday 
evening program of National Forum IX on 
Deafness, held in Indianapolis, March 23-26, 
1976. 
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The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 

Los Angeles Retains AAAD Cage Title 


The Los Angeles Club of the Deaf 
retained its American Athletic Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf national basketball title 
by defeating Charlotte (North Carolina), 
67-57, in the championship game of the 
32nd annual tournament held March 31- 
April 3, in Washington, D.C. (Games 
were played at Fort Myer, Virginia.) 

Minnepaul took third place with a 93- 
72 victory over Chicago. Washington, 
D.C., edged Union League of New York 
City, 73-72, for fifth place honors. The 
Selection Committee named Oakland to 
seventh place over Houston. 

32nd Tournament scores: 

Los Angeles 85, Union League (NYC) 
72 

Minnepaul 68, Oakland 62 
Chicago 87, Washington, D.C. 69 
Carolinas 85, Houston 73 
Union League 87, Oakland 81 
Washington, D.C. 75, Houston 68 
Los Angeles 73, Minnepaul 65 
Carolinas 85, Chicago 83 (overtime) 
Washington, D.C. 73, Union League 
72 

Minnepaul 93, Chicago 72 
Los Angeles 67, Carolina 57 

Gene E. Carr, chairman of the Amer¬ 
ican Athletic Association of the Deaf 
Hall of Fame Committee has announced 
the 1976 additions. 

They are: 

Eugene "Silent" Hairston, New York 
City, former professional boxer, for the 
player’s award. 

Mrs. Ruth Seeger, Austin, Texas, for 
the coach’s award. She is the first wo¬ 
man to be admitted into the AAAD Hall 
of Fame. 

Herb Schreiber, Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia, for the leader’s award. 

The “Old Timers” awards have gone to: 

Sam B. Rittenberg, Birmingham, Ala¬ 
bama for the leader’s award. 

Richard Siplk, Chicago, former pro¬ 
fessional baseball player, for the play¬ 
er’s award. 

Edward Rodman, four-sport star of 
New Jersey, for the player’s award. 

The special award, 1975 AAAD athlete 
of the year, has gone to: 

Craig Healy, present deaf world record 
holder in the javelin. 

The above honorees received their 
awards at the AAAD Hall of Fame ban¬ 
quet in Washington, D.C., Friday, April 
2 . 
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Jean Barber, Los Angeles center, best¬ 
ed Kim Porter, Washington, D.C., guard, 
23-20, to win the first One-on-One mini¬ 
tournament. 

AAAD officers for 1976-1977: G. Leon 
Curtis, Tucson, Arizona, president; Ar¬ 
thur G. Nelson, Omaha, Nebraska, vice 
president; Richard E. Caswell, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, secretary-treasurer; 
Wayne Mnich, Talladega, Alabama, pub¬ 
licity director, Art Kruger, Staunton, 
Virginia, World Games for the Deaf 
chairman; John Buckmaster, Erwin, 
South Dakota, softball commissioner. 

Future AAAD Nationals sites: 

1977— Salt Lake City, Utah 

1978— Long Island, New York 

1979— Houston, Texas 

1980— San Diego, California 

1981— Buffalo, New York 

Sports Results 

Girls Prep Volleyball 

St. John’s “B” 15-15 
Illinois “B” 11-9 

St. John’s “A” 15-15 
Illinois “A” 11-10 

Riverside 15-15 
Arizona 5-1 

Riverside 15-15 
Berkeley 10-2 

Girls Prep Basketball 

Ohio 39, Kentucky 30 
Arizona 31, New Mexico 15 
Washington 26, Oregon 11 
Washington 35, Oregon 15 
Colorado 20, New Mexico 18 
New England Schools Basketball 
Tournament, Austine School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Division B 

Boston 64, Crotched Mountains 43 
Gov. Baxter 94, Beverly 47 
Crotched Mountains 57, Beverly 50 
Gov. Baxter 63, Boston 57 
Division B all-stars: Joe Letendre, Bos¬ 
ton; Rick Gammon, Gov. Baxter; Rick 
Dill, Gov. Baxter; Paul Christopher, Bev¬ 
erly; and Jay Silstone Boston. Most Val¬ 
uable Player—Joe Letendre, Boston. 

Division A 

Rhode Island 66, Clarke 63 
Austine 88, Mystic 62 
Clarke 84, Mystic 56 
Rhode Island 84, Austine 60.. 

Division A all-stars: Joaquim Ferreira, 
Rhode Island; Jamie Tucker, Austine; Bill 
Lovick, Rhode Island; Steve Mitchell, 


Clarke; and Ron Sorrell, Mystic, Most 
Rhode Island. 

Prep Basketball 

Oregon 55, Washington 54 
Iowa 57, Nebraska 55 
Iowa 62, South Dakota 29 
Nebraska 37, Kansas 36 
Nebraska 63, South Dakota 54 
Ohio 70, Michigan 41 
Riverside 65, Berkeley 44 
New Mexico 55, Arizona 39 
Riverside 77, Arizona 47 
Illinois 57, Misouri 43 
Illinois 80, St. John’s 39 
Illinois 64, Indiana 60 
Virginia 65, West Virginia 56 
Maryland 62, Virginia 55 
Model School 49, Virginia 36 
Model School 72, Virginia 59 
Virginia 66, West Virginia 42 
Prep Wrestling 
Riverside 31, Berkeley 17 

Deaf Clubs Basketball 

Little Rock 84, Knoxville 50 
Little Rock 84, Memphis 39 
M. L. King 83, Milwaukee 68 
Madison 109; M. L. King 79 
Milwaukee 90, M. L. King 83 
Cleveland 53, Akron 51 
Akron 76, Lexington 65 
Chicago 87, Indianapolis 61 
Cleveland 88, Toledo 71 
Chicago 82, Madison 58 
Minnepaul 103, Madison 60 
Milwaukee 73, Rib Mountains 58 
Flint 83, Toledo 61 
Albany 120, Hartford 101 
Albany 74, Hartford 66 

New York State Tournament 

Pelicans 101, NTID 86 
Imperials 64, Long Island 48 
NTID, Rochester 71, Long Island 67 
Pelicans 69, Imperials 51 

Middle Atlantic Tournament 

Philadelphia SAC 74, Delaware Valley 
26 

Trenton 53, Hudson County 52 
Hudson County 74, Delaware Valley 69 
Philadelphia SAC 90, Trenton 82 

EAAD Basketball Results 

Philadelphia 63, Imperials 57 
Waterbury 70, Hudson County 56 
Union League 89, Quincy 53 
Pelicans 64, Trenton 48 
Waterbury 77, Philadelphia 75 
Union League 82, Pelicans 73 
Philadelphia 77, Pelicans 75 
Union League 74, Waterbury 73 
All Stars —First Team: Cruz and Benz, 
Union League; Ritchie and Berrigan 
Waterbury; and Woodside, Philadelphia 
SAC. 

All Stars—Second Team: Washington 
and Hemmings, Union League; Lecesse 
Pelicans; Rooney, Imperials; and G. Wil¬ 
son, Hudson County. 

Most Valuable Player —Ritchie, Water¬ 
bury. 

Coach of the Tourney —Pordum Union 

League 

Team Sportsmanship— Hudson County 
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SEAAD Basketball Results 

Spartanburg 61, Tampa 39 
Talledega 67, Birmingham 48 
Charlotte 60, Knoxville 49 
Miami 71, Atlanta 63 
Hyattsville 2, Diplomat, D.C. 0 
Block G, D.C. 106, Baltimore 26 
FSK, Baltimore 64, Tidewater 57 
Spartanburg 57, Capitol City, D.C. 38 
Charlotte 74, Talladega 72 
Miami 87, Hyattsville 54 
Block G, D.C. 50, FSK, Baltimore 36 
Charlotte 76, Spartanburg 71 
Block G, D.C. 83, Miami 74 
Miami 86, Spartanburg 74 
Charlotte 106, Block G, D.C. 89 
All Stars—First Team: Milton, Spar¬ 
tanburg; Thomas, Talladega; Grant, Char¬ 
lotte; Huncker, Block G, D.C.; and Green, 
Miami 

All Stars—Second Team: Busk, FSK 
Baltimore; Fleming and Tobeck, Miami; 
Morrow, Spartanburg; and Ray, Block 
G, D.C. 

Most Valuable Player —J. Brown, Char¬ 
lotte 

Coach of the Tourney —J. Selberstein, 
Spartanburg 

Team Sportsmanship —Talladega 
Individual Sportsmanship —J. Ander¬ 
sen, Miami 

SWAAD Basketball Results 

Austin 62, Baton Rouge 35 
New Orleans 47, Memphis 44 
Jackson 73, North Little Rock 20 
Beaumont 49, Metro-New Orleans 47 
New Orleans 58, Baton Rouge 53 
Dallas 77, Jackson 69 
Little Rock 59, Beaumont 24 
Houston 76, New Orleans 45 
Dallas 73, Little Rock 65 
Little Rock 61, New Orleans 52 
Houston 101; Dallas 80 
All Stars—First Team: Larry Coleman 
and Tom Parker, Dallas; Darrell Shaw 
and Aaron Black, Houston; and David 
Howell, Little Rock. 

All Stars—Second Team: Leroy Book¬ 
man, Dallas; John Jones and Bobby 
Brewer Little Rock; Melvin Lowe, Hous¬ 
ton, and Henry Hayes, New Orleans 
Most Valuable Player —Bobby Fuller, 
Houston 

Coach of the Tourney —Bob Wood, Dal¬ 
las 

Team Sportsmanship —Little Rock 

MAAD Basketball Results 

Minnepaul 135, Council Bluffs 50 
Denver 99, St. Louis 66 
Olathe 87, Omaha 40 
Sioux Falls 69, Sioux City 47 
St. Louis 55, Council Bluffs 50 
Sioux City 59, Omaha 37 
Minnepaul 87, Denver 82 
Olathe 55, Sioux Falls 38 
Denver 69, Sioux Falls 66 
Minnepaul 72, Olathe 64 
All-Star Team: G. Washington, Denver; 
N. Davidson, Minnepaul; T. Carson, Den¬ 
ver; P. Medina, Minnepaul; E. Redio, 
Olathe, D. Soukup, Sioux Falls, J. Mit¬ 
chell, Sioux Falls; D. Ruberry, Olathe; S. 
Buchholz, Minnepaul; M. George, Den¬ 
ver; and B. Soukup, Sioux Falls. 


Most Valuable Player — J. Cooper, 
Olathe 

Individual Sportsmanship —K. Bucken- 
dahl, Omaha 

Team Sportsmanship —Olathe 

NWAAD Basketball Results 

San Francisco 45, Vancouver 38 
Portland 2, Greater Seattle 0 
Idaho 54, Ogden 38 
Fremont 55, Utah 29 
Vancouver 2, Greater Seattle 0 
Ogden 63, Utah 50 
Oakland 80, San Francisco 28 
Seattle 75, Fremont 39 
Oakland 91, Portland 35 
Seattle 67, Idaho 57 
Vancouver 73, Ogden 58 
Fremont 84, San Francisco 48 
Idaho 70, Portland 51 
Oakland 77, Seattle 65 

All Stars—First Team: Mike Gram- 
mer, Idaho; R. Pierce, Seattle; D. Mc¬ 
Carthy, Vancouver; B. O’Donnell and E. 
Leighton, Oakland. 

All Stars—Second Team: S. Gregerson, 
Seattle; M. Sutherland, Fremont; J. Ren- 
shaw, Oakland; J. Roach, Ogden; and 
R. Hollins, Idaho. 

Most Valuable Player —R. Pierce, Seat¬ 
tle. 


Coach of the Tourney —G. Tyhurst, 
Oakland 

Team Sportsmanship —Idaho 

FAAD Basketball Results 

San Diego 73, Pilgrims 62 
Hebrew AD 56, Temple Beth Solomon 
37 

Riverside 54, Phoenix 35 
Silent Youth Baptists 87, Golden West 
50 

Riverside 65, San Diego 45 
Hebrew AD 67, Silent Youth 60 
Los Angeles 123, Riverside 32 
Silent Youth 68, Riverside 62 
Los Angeles 93, Hebrew A.D. 63 

All Stars—First Team: D. Lyons, E. 
Epps, C. Healy and R. Stern, Los An¬ 
geles; and M. Mosley, Hebrew A.D. 

All Stars—Second Team: K. Watson 
and B. Crtalic, Silent Youth; W. Miller 
and J. Barber, Los Angeles; and R. Allen 
Hebrew A.D. 

Most Valuable Player —Don Lyons, Los 
Angeles 

Individual Sportsmanship —Dick Glas¬ 
gow, Riverside 

Team Sportsmanship —Riverside 
Coach of the Tourney —Bennie Mau- 
cers, Los Angeles. 


News From The Past... 

By BARRY STRASSLER 

The Porter Automatic Station Indicator—An Invention For The 
Elimination of the Travel Nuisance—(The Silent Worker April 1906) 


It is very annoying to sit in a train 
and pass the station at which you intend 
to get off, owing to the conductor or 
brakeman mumbling out the station in 
such a manner as to make it almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish half of what he 
says; and it makes timid passengers mor¬ 
tified to ask him a second time for fear 
of receiving a gruff answer. Another 
source of trouble in getting an accurate 
understanding of the conductor or brake- 
man’s call of stations, is the noise caused 
by the motion of the train. 

It is also extremely uncomfortable for 
persons hard of hearing, especially so 
for the totally deaf. 

Now, to overcome this most trying 
nuisance, a station indicator has been 
invented by Mr. George S. Porter, in¬ 
structor in printing at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, and Mr. Harry A. 
Crisp, an expert mechanical engineer, 
both of Trenton, N.J., who have worked 
on it unceasingly until now they have 
an indicator as perfect and as simple 
in its mechanism as it is possible to make 
it. 

There are no complicated parts to get 
out of order and when installed over 
each car door they will be an ornament 


instead of an eyesore, besides a source 
of entertainment to tired travelers. 

To see the next station recorded over 
the door in plain white letters on a dark 
ground without leaving your seat or 
cranning your neck out of the window 
to see the signs along the route, will be 
appreciated greatly by everybody; and 
it will cause the conductor to do his 
work more effectually by not being 
bothered with the questions of excited 
passengers. 

The inventors have such implicit faith 
in the accurate movements of the ma¬ 
chine, that they believe in time every 
car, whether it be steam, electric, ele¬ 
vated or subway, and even elevators, 
should be equipped with this indicator, 
because it is a long-felt necessity for the 
convenience of the traveling public. 

The mechanism is so scientifically 
constructed that no matter which way 
the car moves the name of each station 
is automatically indicated, without any 
attention from the train crew whatever. 

There is no question but what the 
indicator will be heartily endorsed by 
the public. 

(Article reprinted verbatim with minor 
omissions; writer unknown) 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

By MARY JANE RHODES 


The Spirit Of Gallaudet Campus 


As I write this column, I am sitting 
in Room 21GB of College Hall, on the 
Gallaudet Campus in Washington, D.C. 
Since last May, I have been working in 
the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
national office, which is presently hous¬ 
ed at Gallaudet. 

It is twilight and I am waiting for 8 
o’clock when I will travel across campus 
to see the Miss Gallaudet Pageant. 
Twenty-five talented and attractive young 
deaf girls are dreaming of wearing the 
Miss Gallaudet Crown. Only one can 
get the crown . . . but they are all win¬ 
ners. Winners not only in talent and 
beauty, but winners also in their efforts 
to accept and adj fist to a world of sil¬ 
ence . . . and reach out to make a posi¬ 
tive kind of contribution to Gallaudet 
Campus life as well as the larger world 
of hearing people. 

A few minutes ago I visited the Buff 
and Blue office to thank them for a nice 
article about Deaf Awareness, which ap¬ 
peared in the March 4 issue. Last night 
I was in the Rathskeller eating pizza and 
watching Ogden Whitehead alternate be¬ 
tween singing in signs and dancing the 
bump with some talented partners. Og¬ 
den is a special talent in Sing/Sign, and 
I always count it a treat when I can 
talk him into performing some songs for 
my sign language classmates. 

I am in a beginning Ameslan Class 
. . . and wow what fun. Although I 
have picked up signs through the years 
... I wanted a better understanding of 
Ameslan and Bob Seremeth, a very spec¬ 
ial deaf man, is my teacher. Every 
Monday and Wednesday after class we 
all go to the Rathskeller to visit with 
deaf students and anyone else who hap¬ 
pens to drop by for a pizza or a beer. 
A few evenings spent in this special 
spot in the basement of the Gallaudet 
Student Union Building can bring one 
in contact with people like Cynthia 
Saltzman, originator of Good Vibrations; 
Leo Jacobs, author of A Deaf Adult 
Speaks Out; Jane Wilk, the first deaf 
newscaster (KRON in San Francisco); 
Rita Corey, my very special and very 
talented friend; as well as a cross sec¬ 
tion of students, alumni and staff of 
Gallaudet. From time to time I even 
see my son Ron at the Rathskeller. He 
is now working as a carpenter at Gal- 
laudet and has his own apartment. 

My sign language class has been a 
most enjoyable experience. I am the 
only person in the class who is in any 
way connected personally with deafness. 
The class includes Mike and Kim from 


WMAL-TV who are becoming strong ad¬ 
vocates for more entertainment pro¬ 
grams on TV using sign language. Vince 
formerly studied for the priesthood, and 
now thinks he might like to enter the 
Gallaudet graduate counseling program. 
Rick is now studying to become a priest. 
Bonnie and Penny are secretaries for 
psychologists; Kojo is a Holiness preach¬ 
er who will eventually return to Africa 
to work with deaf people in his coun¬ 
try, and Bob works for the Interna¬ 
tional Bank. Joe works for the Peace 
Corps, and Mary works for the Federal 
government but wants full-time work 
where she can use her newly acquired 
skill in sign language. There are other 
special people in my class . . . and every 
week I am amazed again at how accept- 
ence of sign language has grown among 
hearing people . . . and not only grown 
but become a sought after talent. 

Part of the “Spirit of Gallaudet” is the 
warmth and understanding of these 
special hearing people who are reaching 
through the invisible barrier of deafness 
to lend a hand of friendship to deaf 
people. 

Describing the “Spirit of Gallaudet” 
is difficult because everyone sees it 
from their own viewpoint. Since I like 
to share what is happening with me and 
my world, I’ll try to give you my view 
of this campus, which has served deaf 
people from around the world for so 
many years. 

Gallaudet is a visit to Kendall School 
to watch a Halloween party for Kendall 
students . . . and being allowed to par¬ 
ticipate by distributing some of the 
treats ... to beautiful and mischievous 
goblins and gypsies, supermen and 
clowns. Ann Wilson, a very special mom 
of a deaf son, invited me to Kendall for 
this special event, and it is a happy ex¬ 
perience that I will long remember. 

Gallaudet is a trip to the fourth floor 
of College Hall where our supplies are 
stored . . . and reading ““Cadillac Eddie 
Class of 75” spray painted on the walJL 
Then, I am reminded that these were 
formerly dorm rooms (used until 1971). 
As a matter of fact, Ron slept in Col¬ 
lege Hall back in 1970. I have worked 
several weekends lately, and often, as 
I sit here on Sunday in the quiet, I 
imagine I can hear the footsteps of gen¬ 
erations of deaf students who have in¬ 
deed hallowed these halls. 

Gallaudet is a trip to the new Visitors 
Center and an opportunity to learn about 
Gallaudet programs and about deafness. 
I urge all people visiting Washington, 
D.C., to stop and see this exhibit which 


is housed in the old Chapel. I am 
especially pleased that the final message 
given to visitors is “I Hear Your Hand” 
... the three minute version with Rita 
Corey and Dan Robbins and the Kendall 
Kids. 

Gallaudet is a visit to the Merrill’s 
home for a Christmas coffee and an op¬ 
portunity to chat with others on campus 
who seldom cross your path during a 
normal work-a-day schedule. Gallaudet 
is Sunday morning church services in 
the small chapel in the corner of the 
Student Union Building when my good 
friends, Dan Pokorny, Bob Muller or 
David Bush, share the good Lutheran 
word with me . . . and it is also Ash 
Wednesday when Father Ray Richards 
welcomes me to his Catholic service 
because I want to share God with good 
friends at the beginning of Lent. Gal¬ 
laudet is a visit to the cafeteria ... a 
great place for rapping and sharing with 
young deaf men and women, who most 
certainly will be some of tomorrow’s 
leaders and VIPs. 

Gallaudet is signing across campus to 
a friend ... or sitting on the grass eat¬ 
ing lunch on a warm sunshiny day and 
gazing at the attractive young deaf men 
and women. Gallaudet is yesterday’s 
influence upon the world wide deaf com¬ 
munity . . . and it is a preview of to¬ 
morrow’s dream of a world where there 
will be no barriers because all people 
will talk with their hearts and their 
hands. 

Gallaudet is nostalgia for older deaf 
people like our good friend U. C. Jones 
who “came home” for a visit last month. 
Gallaudet is tomorrow’s dream for young 
deaf people visiting campus and look¬ 
ing forward to passing their entrance 
exams next year or the year after. Gal¬ 
laudet is “now” for young deaf children 
attending Kendall Demonstration Ele¬ 
mentary School, teenagers getting it to¬ 
gether at the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf, college students who are 
determined to make their mark upon 
the world of tomorrow . . . and graduate 
students like Mencie Yaguil (our very 
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special friend and part-time worker in 
the RID office) who is here from the 
Philippines studying to assure deaf 
students in her country a better tomor¬ 
row. 

Regular readers of my column know 
that I have been involved in various 
activities at the local, state and national 
level . . . including five of the national 
organizations serving deaf people. I 
never dreamed that one mother of a 
deaf kid from Indiana would travel in 
such impressive circles. Nor did I think 
that I woulld have a contribution to make 
that would bring me to Washington, 
and eventually to work on the Gallaudet 
Campus . . . where so much is happen¬ 
ing to make tomorrows brighter for deaf 
citizens. 

It was Jess Smith, Editor of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN (and also President 
of the NAD), who launched me on my 
journey within the deaf movement (more 
than nine years ago), when he asked me 
to write this column. Thanks Jess, for 
opening so many doors and providing me 
with so many opportunities to share the 
lives of deaf people. And, a special 


The 1976 Miss Deaf America Pageant 
in Houston will be videotaped and shown 
on television stations across the nation. 
WGBH-TV of Boston, Massachusetts, 
producers of the Captioned ABC Evening 
News, will edit a half-hour special of 
the national pageant for release early 
next fall. Television coverage will make 
this bicentennial pageant even more ex¬ 
citing than the previous contests. 

Because of the many requirements of 
television, each state is being asked to 
contact the Pageant Headquarters im¬ 
mediately. More than 20 states have 
had state pageants. However, as of 
April, only Texas, Minnesota, Maryland, 
New Mexico, Wisconsin, North Carolina 
and Gallaudet have sent in the completed 
form or asked for a time-slot in the 
television rehearsal schedule. We ask 
that all state chairmen or titleholders 
make contact with Pageant Headquarters 
without delay. 

Television plans may prevent a state 
contestant from being accepted into na¬ 
tional competition at the last minute. 
Also, the program booklet, with a photo¬ 
graph and brief biography of each con¬ 
testant must be printed beforehand. The 
Pageant Committee does not want any 
contestant denied the opportunity to 
represent her state in the national 
pageant; however, deadlines must be 
kept if the pageant is to be planned 
adequately. 

To enter officially a state winner, the 
completed application form, entrance 
fee, audiogram and black and white 
photograph (for the program booklet) 
must be sent to Pageant Headquarters 
by May 15. This information was sent 
to all known chairpersons in January. 
We can not contact the state pageant 
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thanks to Gallaudet College for giving 
the RID/Deaf Awareness office a home 
during these most trying times of finan¬ 
cial stress. 

I am going to finish my column, turn 
off the lights and stroll over to the audi¬ 
torium to watch the Miss Gallaudet pro¬ 
gram. On the way, I will look up at the 
lighted Chapel Hall windows ... as I 
have done so many evenings during the 
past 10 months. When I do I will say 
some special “Thank You God’s” and 
“Praise The Lord’s” for being able to 
witness a new tomorrow now dawning 
for deaf citizens. And, what better place 
to thank God for helping break the in¬ 
visible barrier of deafness, than on Gal¬ 
laudet Campus where so many of the 
changes were motivated during the past 
100 years. 

Tonight as I look up at the beautiful 
buff and blue Chapel windows, I will 
think of all of you and add your thanks 
to my prayers. I will ask Him to con¬ 
tinue to send His Spirit, to bless all of 
us who lend our lives and our talents, 
to build a brighter tomorrow for all 
deaf people. 


chairmen until we know their addresses. 
If you have not received these applica¬ 
tion forms, please write and ask now. 

Jane Wilk, a veteran television per¬ 
sonality, will serve as Pageant mistress 
of ceremonies. Ms. Wilk is now drama 
instructor at Gallaudet College. She has 
had an illustrious career on stage and 
in television and will add much sparkle 
to the traditional emcee role. 

Plans for an exciting week have begun 
to take shape. The first event will take 
place on Tuesday afternoon of Houston 
convention week. The state winners 
will meet the judging panel at an in¬ 
formal cookout on a Texas ranch. In¬ 
terviews, the first portion of the judg¬ 
ing, will be conducted that afternoon. 
Tuesday night is set aside for rehearsals. 
The preliminary competition on Wed¬ 
nesday will be open to the public for 
the first time. Thursday will be desig¬ 
nated as rehearsal time for the final 
competition on Friday, July 9. At this 
time the new Miss Deaf America will 
be crowned. 

Pageant week requires much prepara¬ 
tion and planning. We hope that each 
state organization or pageant chairman 
has made the necessary arrangements for 
their titleholder at the Shamrock-Hilton 
Hotel. The contestant will be called 
upon to represent, to the best of her 
ability, her home state throughout the 
convention week as well as during her 
reign. Each state winner will appreciate 
strong support from her home organiza¬ 
tions. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
cannot do too much to educate the gen¬ 
eral public as to the capabilities of the 
hearing impaired. An intelligent, beauti¬ 
ful deaf woman is certainly one of the 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

FINLAND: The Finnish magazine for 
80th anniversary last year. This maga¬ 
zine is bilingual, Finnish and Swedish, 
and has two editors (Finnish and Swed¬ 
ish). There are still several Swedish¬ 
speaking deaf in Finland but the num¬ 
ber of these persons is slowly declining. 
Kuurojen Lehti (Vol. 80, No. 7) reports 
that during 1974 six clergymen for the 
deaf offered 155 religious services sole¬ 
ly for the deaf and 93 services for both 
the hearing and deaf, arranged 329 par¬ 
ties, baptized 27 persons, blessed 18 wed¬ 
dings and held 20 burial services. They 
also made 148 patient visits, 552 “Social 
visits” (visiting clubs for the deaf), 164 
school or institute visits and 93 agency 
visits. Furthermore, they have partici¬ 
pated in 43 camps and taken 16 courses. 
Obviously, they have worked very hard. 

Another issue of the above magazine 
(Vol. 81, No. 2) carried an article in 
honor of Carl-Oskar Malm, founder of 
the first school for the deaf in Fin¬ 
land. He was born on February 12, 1826, 
and became deaf when he was one year 
old. As there was no school for the 
deaf in his country, he was sent to the 
school for the deaf in Stockholm, Swed¬ 
en. He was a highly gifted student and 
was able to read three languages. Re¬ 
turning to his native Finland, he was 
determined to become a teacher of the 
deaf. In Borga and Abo he taught sev¬ 
eral deaf children despite his financial 
problems. His students were 10 to 27 
years old. He also founded a city li¬ 
brary in Abo (now Turku). He died at 
the age of 37. 

SCANDINAVIA: Ake Ahlsen of Sweden 
gave the following numbers of hearing 
aids sold per 100,000 persons: Denmark, 
483; Sweden, 363; Norway, 205; Iceland, 
150; Finland, 100. 

It should also be mentioned that fi¬ 
nancial assistance for the purchase of 
hearing aids is available in all these 
countries except Finland. ( D0vebladet , 
Vol. 86, No. 2, p. 13). 

DENMARK: The Aalborg School for the 
deaf had a serious fire. It occurred dur¬ 
ing roof repairs and then spread rapidly. 
Several classrooms were damaged but 
there were no deaths or injuries. The 
teachers were praised for their success¬ 
ful evacuation of students. 


most striking and valuable assets that 
NAD can offer in the way of public 
relations. 

Please contact the Pageant Committee 
on any questions concerning the national 
or state pageants. 

Phyllis Fletcher 
Pageant Headquarters 
2940 Santa Clara, S.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
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Miss Deaf America Pageant To Be Taped 



NATIONAL BASS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


HOSTED BY: 


Texas Bass Club of fhe Deaf 
and 

Louisiana Bass Club of the Deaf 


JUNE 8, 9 and 10, 1976 

1st Annual 

INDIVIDUAL TOURNAMENT 

At Toledo Bend Reservoir 

Headquarter: Pendleton Bridge Marina 

(On Highway 6 in Louisinana) 

• IMPORTANT ATTEND.-THERE WILL BE A MEETING AT NOON-JUNE 7, 1976 


$2000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


Will Be Awarded Based On 100 Entries. 

Fee $25.00 Before May 1, 1976 ($5.00 Late Charge) See Coupon 

PRIZE MONEY 


CHAIRMAN: 

Robert Southwell 

13019 Betty Lane 
Stafford, Texas 

77477 

TREASURER: 

Anthony P. Mowad 

P.O. 667 

Oakdale, Louisiana 

71462 

TOURNAMENT 

DIRECTOR: 

Gene Harkness 

1945 Lynnview Drive 
Houston, Texas 

77055 

INFORMATION 

Mrs. Ethel Brossett 

P.O. 1181 

Glenmora, Louisiana 
71433 

TUESDAY 

•1st—$50.00 With Trophy 
2nd—$25.00 With Trophy 
3rd—$10.00 With Trophy 
LARGEST BASS 
$25.00 With Trophy 

WEDNESDAY 

1st—$50.00 With Trophy 
2nd—$25.00 With Trophy 
3rd—10.00 With Trophy 
LARGEST BASS 
_ $25.00 With Trophy 

THURSDAY 

1st—$50.00 With Trophy 
2nd—$25.00 With Trophy 
3rd—$10.00 With Trophy 
LARGEST BASS 
_$25.00 With Trophy 

FINAL TOTALS 

1st—Money With Trophy 

2nd—Money With Trophy 
3rd—Money With Trophy 
From 4 Place to 20 Place 
Will Receive Money 


SPECIAL ENTRY FEE COUPON-SAVE $5.00 

My entry fee of $25.00 payable to National Bass Association of the Deaf, is due on or before midnight. May 1, 1976; 
after May 1, 1976 it will be $30.00. SAVE $5.00. Mail To: Anthony Mowad, P. O. Drawer 667, Oakdale, Louisiana 71463. 

ENCLOSED IS □ CHECK □ MONEY ORDER-NO CASH 

Name _Address_ 

City-State_Zip 

Do You Belong To A Bass Club? Name_Or If Not Member Welcome 

Signature-Date_Will you Bring A Boat?_Partner?_ 

NO REFUND AFTER MAY 7, 1976 



















Where can a man buy a cap for his 
knee, or a key for the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called a school be¬ 
cause there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head, what gems 
are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use when building the roof of 
his mouth 

The nails on the end of his toes? 

Can the crook of his elbow be sent 
to jail! 

If so, what did he do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder 
blades? 

I’ll be hanged if I know, do you? 

Can he sit in the shade of the palm 
of his hand? 

Or beat the drum of his ear? 

Does the calf of his leg eat the corn 
on his toe? 

If so, why not grow corn on the ear? 
—An extract from The Deaf American— 

DMJ (1943). 

* * * 

Another spectator was Alexander Pach 
—Some questions and answers scribbled 
by the reporter and Mr. Pach read the 
following: 

Question—How fast can a deaf person 
talk a minute? 

Answer—Two thirds than spoken 
speech. 

Question—What is finger speaking 
called? 

Answer—Manual spelling. 

Question—Who originated this lang¬ 
uage? 

Answer—Abbe de 1-Epee in France, 
1716. 

Question—When a deaf boy and girl 
are in love, do they hold hands? 

Answer—You betcha. 

Question—Is the mute’s language in¬ 
ternational? 

Answer—It is sectional, like all others. 
In England they use two hands to spell 
the alphabet. In America, one. Here, 
we indicate, “to go motoring with a 
steering wheel gesture. In the Middle 
West, it will be the rolling together of 
the knuckles of both hands, gears clash¬ 
ing. In California, a mute will move the 
gear shift lever. We manage somehow. 

Question—Why are you people so 
happy? 

Mr. Pach wrote: “God only knows.” 
—N.Y. Evening Post—DMJ (1933). 

* * * 

NOT COMMUNISTS 

The New Yorker, an illustrated week¬ 
ly, cleverly gotten up and filled with 
wise and witty literature, has the sub¬ 


joined crack at deaf mutes in the issue 
of May 13, 1933. 

Almost every afternoon at Thirty-sec¬ 
ond Street and Sixth Avenue, there is a 
Communist meeting of deaf mutes. They 
get into violent arguments with their 
hands, their convictions flowing like 
chain lightening out through their finger¬ 
tips. We have watched these silent advo¬ 
cates and the torture they go through to 
win a point must be terrific. They are 
like a furnace without a chimney their 
emotions have to leap out through eye¬ 
ball and pore instead of with the escap¬ 
ing gases of normal articulation. We 
should think that a deaf mute of really 
strong political convictions would take 
fire at the core and burn up. 

The fact is that the deaf mutes who 
meet there are not Communists. They 
meet to converse with the deaf mute 
owner of a prosperous newsstand on the 
corner of Sixth Avenue. Of course, the 
talk is in sign language, which is 
vigorous often discursive, but always 
edifying and friendly.—DMJ (1933). 


July 4, 1976 
7:00 a.m. - 10:00 

BUS TOUR OF SAN ANTONIO AND LBJ 
RANCH. Includes stops at the Alamo, 
Paseo del Rio (Riverwalk), missons, Mexi¬ 
can Market and many other interesting 
places, and at the LBJ Ranch on the re¬ 
turn trip. Cost: $17.00 per person. 
Meals not included. Minimum number 
38. Reservations accompanied by checks 
must be received by July 1, 1976. 

July 5, 1976 
10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 

TOUR OF LBJ MANNED SPACE CEN¬ 
TER (NASA). See moon rocks, Mercury, 
Gemini and Apollo Spaceships. Manned 
Space Flight Center; space simulation 
and flight acceleration buildings and 
films. Cost: $3.50 per person. Must 
have a minimum of 38 making reserva¬ 
tions accompanied by checks for this 
tour by June 28, 1976. 

July 6, 1976 
7:00 p.m. - 11:00 p.m. 
BASEBALL GAME between the Houston 
Astros and New York Mets at world 
famous Astrodome. Cost: $5.00 includ¬ 
ing admission to the Dome for reserved 
seats. 

July 7, 1976 
7:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. 

OLD ENGLISH DINNER THEATER fea- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
New Members 

Harry W. Hoemann .Ohio 

Richard Marc Goldstein .New York 

Deborah Rothman .New York 

Janet Calvert .New Jersey 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Johnson Georgia 

Claire Nussbaum .Texas 

Jane K. Palmer Iowa 

Mr. and Mrs. LaRue W. Martin California 

Beth Ranells .New York 

Jane Taliman .California 

Mrs. Vincent M. King New York 

Shirley Eitland .Minnesota 

Mrs. Dianne Oh California 

Margie Susan Hogue .Texas 

Dolores G. Cottrell . California 

Sheryl Kaplan . D.C. 

Elizabeth A. Hoke Iowa 

Susan Rebillet . Idaho 

Dr. Marie Meier .New York 

Donald and Marie Rooney Rhode Island 

Richard S. Clark .Connecticut 

Napoleon Lee Smith Michigan 

Richard R. Ballinger California 

Philip Dillard .New Mexico 

Warren M. Lawson D.C. 

William Ortiga Maryland 

Wai-On Lai California 

Mary Ellen Tracy .New York 

Ms. Maxine Smith .New York 

James and Evelyn Touchton .Florida 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Contributions to Building Fund 


(Halex House) 

Marjorie Clere .$ 10.00 

The “Over 55” Club of St. Ann’s 

Church for the Deaf . 50.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf 787.50 

Marquerite Henson 2.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Doin Hicks (In memory of 
Grace Garretson, mother of 
Mervin Garretson) 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips (In 

memory of Grace Garettson) 10.00 

Increase Payments 
The “Over 500” Club of St. 

Ann’s Church for the Deaf $150.00 

Marjorie Clere 290.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf 887.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 95.20 


turing dinner and show in a medieval 
tavern environment to duplicate the time 
of Henry VIII, 1520 A.D. Excitement, 
activities, surprises all evening. A hil¬ 
arious two-hour spoof of Henry VIII. 
Interpreters to be on hand to help you 
have a most unusual experience! Cost: 
$9.00 per person including transporta¬ 
tion. Drinks and gratuities are extra. 
Reservations must be received by June 
28, 1976. Limited to 310. First come, 
first served. 

July 9, 1976 
10:00 a.m. - 

ASTROWORLD. 65 acres of over 100 
rides and attractions, including jungle- 
boat, dodgem, roller coaster, Alpine 
sleigh. The Southwest’s largest family 
amusement and entertainment center 
designed to light up the eyes of kids 
from 3 to 103 years of age. Cost: $2.00 
transportation plus cost of admission to 
Astroworld: $7.50 for adults and $6.50 
for children 4-11. Reservations must be 
received by July 5, 1976. 

SPECIAL NOTE: A number of supervised 
activities for children are being planned 
at no cost or at nominal cost. When 
registering by mail, please indicate num¬ 
ber of children you are bringing to the 
convention and their ages. 


Information On Optional Activities 

33rd Biennial NAD Convention, Houston, Texas 
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SLOW 

DOWN 


DISCOVER 

TEXAS 


The Texas Association of the Deaf 

invites you to 

The 33rd Biennial Convention of 

The National Association of the Deaf 

In Houston, Texas 
July 4-11, 1976 

At the Shamrock Hilton Hotel 


PROGRAM 

(C)—Combination Ticket; (O)—Optional 


Sunday: Registration; Captioned Film; Tour of San Antonio and LBJ 
Ranch—All Day (O) 



SLOW 

DOWN 


DISCOVER 

TEXAS 


Monday: Registration; General Assembly; Workshops; Tour of LBJ 
Manned Space Center (0); Reception for Registered Members (C); 
Captioned Film 


Tuesday: Registration: Council of Representatives; Workshops; Order 
of the Georges Breakfast; Baseball Game at the Astrodome in 
the evening (0); Captioned Film 


Wednesday: All Day Western Day Outing at Rocking R Ranch (C); 
Captioned Film; Evening on the Town (O) 



SLOW 

DOWN 


DISCOVER 

TEXAS 


Thursday: Registration; General Assembly; Workshops; Special Lunch¬ 
eons; Golf Tournament (O); NAD Rally Night (C); Captioned Film 
(Late Show) 


Friday: Registration; Council of Representatives; Workshops; Astro- 
world (0); Hawaiian Luau (C); Miss Deaf America Pageant (C); 
Captioned Film 


Saturday: Council of Representatives; Shopping at the Galleria (0); 
Grand Ball (C) 


Note: Dates for some of the optional events are subject to changes 





Special Pre-Registration Form 

No. 


Name _ 

Address - 

City_ State- Zip - 

Registered at Shamrock Hilton Yes— No— Other Hotel - 

Advancing Member_Regular Member — Life Member — Approved- 

Tickets 

Combination Ticket (includes all of the following events—$64.00 value) 

Purchased before May 1, 1976 -$47.00 value) 

Purchased after May 1, 1976 -$53.00 value) 

Or any item may be purchased separately 

$ 5.00 
$15.00 
$ 5.00 
$10.00 

_Western Day Transportation _$ 3.00 

Total Received $_ Date_/-/1976 


Registration _$ 3.00 

Program Book_$ 2.00 

Reception _$ 5.00 

Western Day _$15.00 


_NAD RALLY NIGHT_ 

_Hawaiian Luau- 

_Miss Deaf American Pageant 

_Grand Ball_ 


Send form with check to: 

Carey Shaw 

NAD Convention Treasurer 

1944 Lexington Street 
Houston, Texas 

Shamrock Hilton Hotel 
P. O. Box 2848 
Houston, Texas 77001 
Telephone: (713) 668-9211 

Singles $21.00 $23.00 $25.00 

Doubles/Twins $27.00 $29.00 $31.00 

Send in reservations early for best rooms. 

Note: Prices for optional tours will appear in future issues. 

Important Notice: You must be a member of the National Association 
of the Deaf or a regular member of a Cooperating 
Member (state) association of the deaf. 


Register early and avoid long delays. 




























NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 

Jess M. Smith, President Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 



Attention, Committee Chairmen: Please send your committee 
reports for the 1976 NAD Convention in Houston to the NAD 
Home Office as soon as possible in order that copies can be 
made for distribution to Representatives and others. After 
May 15, it becomes almost impossible for the Home Office to 
process the mass of material. 

* * * 

Representatives: Elsewhere in this issue is the list of state 
association Representatives to the Houston Convention—as 
available at presstime. States which have not yet reported 
their Representatives to the NAD Home Office are urged to 
do so at once. If, for any reason, selection will be delayed for 
some time, the Home Office should likewise be notified. 

* * * 

Convention Program: A revised convention program is in¬ 
cluded in the Houston advertisement. Hotel rates are cor¬ 
rect. It has been noted that the registration cards sent out 
show different prices. 

* * * 

State Association Internal Affairs: It should be stated again 
and again—and very emphatically—that the NAD has no con¬ 
trol over internal affairs of its Cooperating Member (state) 
associations. This includes disputes over the selection of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Another area: If a problem exists in a state, and which is 
purely a state problem, the state association may ask for 
desired assistance from the NAD acompanied by full particu¬ 
lars. While the NAD often becomes aware of problems at the 
local and state level, the official input/request must come 
through the proper channels. 

Sometimes the NAD becomes directly involved in local and 
state problems, usually those which are precedent setting. 
Again, the state association must ask that the NAD become 
involved. 

* * * 

Fulton Tontine: Twenty years ago this summer—in 1956— 
state association delegates met at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, for week-long discussions—and some of them 
heated—to reorganize the NAD and to draft new bylaws. 
Their report to the St. Louis Convention the following sum¬ 
mer (1957) included the proposal that state associations ratify 
the new bylaws prior to the Dallas Convention in 1960. 

The proposed organization was approved. The new NAD 
bylaws became effective in 1960. 

At the Seattle Convention in 1974, a small group met at 
breakfast to establish the “Fulton Tontine,” with membership 
open to those who were present at the historic Fulton meet¬ 
ing. It was agreed to hold breakfast meetings during future 
NAD conventions until the last member of the “tontine” 
claimed a bottle of vintage. 

A breakfast is being arranged in Houston, with Mervin D. 
Garretson serving as chairman. It will be open to members of 
the “Fulton Tontine” and their spouses. 

Delegates at Fulton and states they represented at that 
time (asterisks for those deceased): 

Curtis H. Rodgers, Alabama; *Peter R. Graves, Pennsylvania; 
James M. Smith, Arkansas; Palmer Lee, Iowa; Gordon L. Al¬ 
len, Minnesota; Leslie J. Massey, Indiana; Mervin D. Garret- 
son, Montana; LeRoy L. Duning, Ohio; *Hilbert C. Duning, 
Ohio; Mrs. Lilly G. Andrewjeski, Ohio; Dewey Deer, Washing¬ 
ton; James E. Atkinson, Ontario, Canada; G. Murray Brigham, 


Ontario, Canada; Lucile E. Wolpert, Colorado; *Glenn R. 
Hawkins, West Virginia; Oliver P. Childress, Jr., Louisiana; 
George Propp, Nebraska; Jess M. Smith, Tennessee; *George 
Gordon Kannapell, Kentucky; *J. Todd Hicks, Florida; *Grov- 
er C. Farquhar, Missouri; W. T. Griffing, Oklahoma; *Robert 
M. Greenmum, Florida; *Edward S. Foltz, Oklahoma; Robert 
B. Heacock, New York; Byron B. Burnes, California; *G. 
Dewey Coates, Missouri; Ray F. Stallo, California. 

Observers present, and also eligible for membership in the 
“Fulton Tontine” by agreement at the Seattle breakfast: 

Lloyd G. Harrison, Missouri; Willis Sweezo, Minnesota; 
Esther M. Deer, Washington; Marfa B. Smith, Arkansas; Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Baldridge, Missouri; *Mr. and *Mrs. E. 0. Ship- 
man, Missouri; Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Koziar, Missouri; Mrs. 
Robert B. Heacock, New York; *Brooks V. Monoghan, Ten¬ 
nessee; *George R. Hobb, Tennessee; Edward C. Carney, Mis¬ 
souri; Mr. and *Mrs. Max Mossel, Missouri; Francis Jacob¬ 
son, Iowa; Donald M. Simonds, Ontario, Canada. 

* * * 

Discussion of NAD Bylaws . . . 

Article V—The Executive Board 

Section 1. Composition. 

a. The Executive Board shall consist of the President, who 
shall be ex officio chairman, the Vice President, the President- 
Elect, the Secretary-Treasurer, the Immediate Past President, 
and eight additional members to be elected by the Council 
of Representatives as provided elsewhere in these Bylaws. 

Composition of the NAD Executive Board underwent a big 
change at Seattle in 1974—not in numbers or designation but 
in the manner of electing “eight additional members.” Up 
until then, Board Members had been voted upon by the entire 
Council of Representatives. Under the revised setup, these 
Board Members are elected by Representatives and officers re¬ 
siding in their respective regions. 

Section 2. Duties. 

a. The Executive Board shall have general control of the 
affairs of the Association from the time of its election and 
installation until the election and installation of its successors. 
It shall aim to carry out the expressed will of the Association 
as far as circumstances may render it wise and allowable. 

b. It shall have the power to act on proposals submitted by 
Cooperating Member Associations between conventions. 

c. It shall have the power by a majority vote to fill any 
vacancies in the Executive Board, other than that of the 
President, which may occur between conventions. 

d. It shall have power to appropriate money from the Operat¬ 
ing Fund of the Association for purposes tending to promote 
its welfare. It may appropriate money from the Invested 
Funds of the Association by a vote of two-thirds of its mem¬ 
bers. No expenditure not directly authorized by the Associa¬ 
tion in convention shall be made without the consent of the 
Executive Board. 

The Executive Board is the controlling body of the Associa¬ 
tion between conventions, with broad powers to decide items 
not specifically covered by the bylaws. The general rule is 
stated in “It shall aim to carry out the expressed will of the 
Association as far as circumstances may render it wise and 
allowable.” 

e. When meetings are conducted by mail, any member not 
heard from within 10 working days of mailing shall be record¬ 
ed as abstaining. 

In recent years, the number of matters decided by mail vote 
has increased. The Executive Board has been averaging two 
meetings between conventions. Detailed procedures have 
been developed to cover “meetings conducted by mail.” At 
present, motions are submitted to the President in theory but 
to the NAD Home Office in practice so that voting sheets can 
be sent out. Members of the Executive Board vote “for” or 
“against” proposals and make comments. It is possible to 
ask for reconsideration after votes have been reported. 

f. It shall turn over to its successors all papers, documents, 
etc., it may have which belong to the Association. 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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To some people, April means the 
showers that bring May flowers. To the 
Home Office, April means the beginning 
of a new fiscal year. And a new fiscal 
year means inventory. In taking in¬ 
ventory, we count everything in the 
place. And you should have seen Edith 
Kleberg’s face when we told her she 
had to count all the books and pamphlets 
in the library. We have a catalog file 
which lists 1,500 items but of course 
the only way to tell if all the 1,500 
items are in the library is to count 
them. One positive aspect of this was 
we relocated the library into the space 
that was formerly used by the World 
Congress of the Deaf staff. In making 
this change, we have been able to add 
more space to our general office area 
and at the same time shield our work 
areas, which are often messy, from 
public view. 

All of this is preliminary to major 
relocations which will eventually see 
many changes in how we are operating. 
We have completed installation of duct 
work in the ceilings of the top floor, 
which will assist in heating and cool¬ 
ing. Next on the agenda will be the 
installation of automatic thermostats and 
the new door which will come some time 
after Easter. 

Still to be done is the carpeting 
which is proving difficult because the 
repairmen want us to move all of the 
furniture out to enable them to make 
repairs and this we obviously cannot do. 
However, the installation of the new 
compressor on the roof and the ducts will 
complete major adjustments to Halex 
House and will effect economies which 
we think will be of great value in the 
future. 

In the interval, we have been quite 
busy. One major effort was the National 
Forum IX and the Council of War which 
preceded it. The council resulted in 
a request for “White Papers” from all 
of the organizations of and for the deaf. 
This will lead to a reassessment of our 
positions and possibly a consolidation 
of some organizations so as to reduce 
costs and increase effective services. 
One suggestion was that most of the 
existing organizations become sections 
of the NAD. We are drafting a position 
paper to reflect just how that might 
be done and it will serve as a base for 
future consideration. 

We are making extreme efforts to 
have this information out in time for 
the meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
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Deaf and the conventions of other or¬ 
ganizations, including the Professional 
Rehabilitation Workers with the Adult 
Deaf and the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf. We do not really expect 
action on this in 1976 but we do hope 
that this will provide the springboard 
from which serious consideration can be 
given to the various alternatives that 
we have to provide effective and quality 
services to deaf people. 

One of the pending activities is the 
proposal to the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration for a grant to effect a 
restructuring of the Council of Organiza¬ 
tions Serving the Deaf. While we have 
had no word on the status of this grant, 
we are nevertheless hopeful that funds 
will be forthcoming to initiate actions to 
get this going again. 

The Forum itself was well attended 
and the exhibits which numbered in 
excess of 50 were a highlight of the 
program. We are hoping that we will 
have as many at the NAD Convention 
although the cost factor does not seem 
to encourage this. Still one of the out¬ 
comes of the Forum was the proposal 
by the Executive Board of the COSD 
that the NAD become interim trustee 
of the COSD until funds are available 
to restructure this or for 12 months, 
whichever comes first. The NAD has 
accepted this responsibility and hopes to 
move forward in effecting some new ar¬ 
rangements for the Council. 

This could be good news or bad news 
depending on how one looks at it. But 
what was really bad news was the infor¬ 
mation that one of our earliest em¬ 
ployees, Sharon Snyder Pakula, had pass¬ 
ed away. Sharon was quite young and 
the first of the three Snyder girls who 
eventually served in the Home Office. 
She suffered greatly but will be missed 
by all of us who knew her. 

In the interim, the Executive Secre¬ 
tary has been on the go also. He flew 
into Akron to discuss the progress made 
by the Akron Ad Hoc Committee on the 
legal action being contemplated in that 
state. Reports indicate that the Ad 
Hoc Committee has accumulated over 
$12,000 (including the $5,000 from the 
NAD) to finance this legal action. Pres¬ 
ently the OAD has selected a law firm 
in Columbus to represent it and we look 
forward to fireworks any day now. 

The NAD has also entered several 
other areas of litigation, one of which 
is the now famous Nomeland complaint 
in Minnesota. But we have also joined 
in a complaint against the Secretary of 


Health, Education and Welfare for the 
ailure to issue regulations with respect 
to the Section 504 of the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Act of 1973 as amended. 
This suit is mainly technical and design¬ 
ed to supplement an existing suit on 
the same subject. The purpose is to 
insure that any action taken by HEW 
will go beyond architectural barriers. 

Following that we were at the AAAD 
National Basketball Tournament here in 
D.C. About 3,000 people were on hand 
for that event. And over 1,000 of them 
paid to get into the Hall of Fame 
luncheon, which makes one wonder why 
we don’t just have bread and circuses 
which are much more popular than 
issues that we face in the NAD. 

But one benefit from the tournament 
was that it brought quite a few visitors 
to the Home Office. Included were Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis of Arizona. 
Leon is president of the American Ath¬ 
letic Association of the Deaf and a 
friend of long standing. Additionally, 
we had Mr. and Mrs. Rolf Harmsen of 
North Dakota, who came especially to 
collect information on the Houston con¬ 
vention and to preregister for same. 
Also, Bob and Betty Hopkins of Mich¬ 
igan. Bob and Betty were formerly 
residents of the D.C. area and most wel¬ 
come. So were Kathryn Caldeclough 
and company from Texas. 

We missed a number of people who 
came in while we were out selling the 
NAD and deaf people, but we did get a 
good number and wished we had more. 
But it seems a good time to repeat that 
visitors are always welcome at the Home 
Office. We would love to have the 
opportunity to show you what we are 
doing and how we are doing it. The 
executive secretary, being devoted to 
duty, so to speak, gave up one of the 
most exciting basketball finals in AAAD 
history to journey to the Woodrow Wil¬ 
son Rehabilitation Center in Fisherville, 
Virginia, on April 3 to discuss com¬ 
munity services for deaf people at a 
workshop in that facility. He accom¬ 
panied Ms. Mary Ann Locke of the 
IAPD, who also took part in the Fish¬ 
erville program and who did the chauf- 
feuring. 

Following Fisherville, on April 5, he 
took part in a workshop sponsored by 
Mainstream, Inc., an agency established 
to find employment for handicapped 
individuals. Even before that, on April 
4, he attended a meeting of the planning 
committee for the Delegates Council 
meeting of the American Coalition of 
Citizens with Disabilities. Both these 
meetings were in D.C., but if your letters 
don’t get answered, now you know why. 
Following the April 5 meeting in the 
Washington Hilton, the executive sec¬ 
retary left for Little Rock and the 
annual conference of Research and Train¬ 
ing Centers of the Rehabilitation Serv- 

(Continued Page 36) 
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The 1976 NAD Youth Leadership Camp program 
invites you to participate in your choice of a unique 
and challenging summer camp session, full of 
learning, work and fun. 

It is a special program that offers a challenge for 
"learning by doing" and "to do your best." 

The ultimate goal of the leadership program is to 
help students gain a sense of direction and initia¬ 
tive par excellence. 

Specific purposes of the program: 

* Develop individual goals, motivation and 
creativity 

* Provide leadership experience and train¬ 
ing 

* Offer a unique academic, work and rec¬ 
reational environment 

* Provide a challenging, stimulating and re- 
evant summer experience. 

In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 
you will be offered: 


'The Sprit of 
iAmerica 





SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ACADEMIC 

OFFERINGS 

Social science 
Language arts 
Debates 
Dramatics 
Public speaking 
Panel discussions 
Workshops 

Life saving and safety 
Nature study 
Fireside topics 


CAMP PROJECTS 

Paint parties 
Totem pole building 
Repair work 
Fireplace building 
Walk building 
Camp beautification 
Barbecue pit building 
Tree planting 


CAMP ACTIVITIES 

Bonfire programs 
Sailing 
Water skiing 
3-day canoe expedition 
In and out of 
state field trips 
Hiking 

Touch football 

Softball 

Hayrides 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Swimming 

Fishing 

Treasure hunts 

Dancing 

Boating 

Campouts 

Cookouts 

Bull sessions 

Bowling 



Please write for more information or* apply directly to: 

Youth Leadership Camp 

1200 East 42nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
















SU ft 


for the 

Multiple handicapped 
Deaf Children 




SWAN LAKE LODGE 

Pengilly, Minnesota 


Address all correspondence to: 


Gary W. Olsen, Camp Director 
NAD Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


Sponsored by 

NAD Youth Leadership Program 


At last a full fledged camp 
program is being offered to the 
Multiple Handicapped Deaf. 


Sessions 

I June 22-July 19, 1976 

II July 19-August 16 


Two groups per session 
Ages: G1 12-14; G2 15-18 


CAMP 




Home Office Notes 
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ices Administration. We were most 
pleased to be invited to this meeting 
to demonstrate consumer support for 
the Deafness Research & Training Center 
at New York University. As most read¬ 
ers know, the director, Dr. Jerome 
Schein, is also the chairman of the 
NAD’s Research and Development Com¬ 
mittee. Still on the go, April also will 
include participation in the RSA-spon- 
sored ‘‘Las Cruces Revisited” April 20- 
23; a stint at the New York School for 
the Deaf’s Alumni Association banquet 
on April 24; the American Coalition of 
Citizens Delegate Council April 25-27; 
then he will address the Executive 
Council of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped on 
April 28 with the 29th and 30th devoted 
to the annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee. Somewhere in-between he 
will also address the Junior NAD Chap¬ 
ter of the Maryland School for the Deaf 
in Frederick, and hopefully the caucus 
of the MAD, VAD and DCAD (as repre¬ 
sented by the Student Body Government 
of Gallaudet College). 

Between times, we have begun de¬ 
veloping new materials for inclusion in 
our fall catalogs. Included here will be 
a number of new books, some new film 
cartridges and additional merchandise. 
We are still trying to get the health in¬ 
surance off the ground. If you have 
not received a letter in the mail, be 
patient because the insurance company 
is handling this and it is coming. Lat¬ 
est information is that we are heading 
for a June cutoff date which means 
mailings were delayed. 

But on the positive side, we have 
completed inventory. We also received 
our unaudited financial report for 
February which indicates that in 11 
months we crossed the million dollar 
mark. This is something like the Dow 
Jones averages. But it has never been 
considered that the NAD had the ability 
to earn $1,000,000 in one year. This 
year will see that figure exceeded. In 
fact, it has already been exceeded. We 
will not reach our goal of $1,262,000, 
but what’s a $100,000 miss between 
friends? 

The Houston convention committee is 
coming up with big things. In addition 
to the workshops and all of the other 
goodies already advertised and those 
include the Miss Deaf America Pageant 
which promises to offer one of the larg¬ 
est groups of contestants ever, we will 
have a performance of the latest Hughes 
Theater hit, “The Touch,” which is a 
take-off on a famous comedy called 
“Butterflies Are Free.” “The Touch” 
is the same comedy adapted to star a 
deaf-blind person instead of only a blind 
person, as was cast in “Butterflies.” 
As performed in D.C., it was a real 
masterpiece. Hughes Theater, incident¬ 


ally, is using proceeds to buy braille 
TTYs for deaf blind persons. So if 
you are going to Houston, you should 
plan on seeing the play. But we have 
lots of things to choose from. And 
we can promise that if you are in 
Houston in July you will be glad you 
came. 

Finally, the NAD gave a special award 
to Commissioner Andrew S. Adams of 
the Rehabilitation Services Administra¬ 
tion at the Forum banquet in Indianap¬ 
olis. Not to be outdone, the commis¬ 
sioner provided special awards to Presi¬ 
dent Smith and the executive secretary 
in recognition of the assistance provided 
by the NAD in developing improved re¬ 
habilitation programs for deaf people. 
Elsewhere in this issue should be the 
text of the commissioner’s remarks and 
some important implications for im¬ 
proved services as demonstrated by the 
elevation of the Office of Deafness and 
Communicative Disorders to the execu¬ 
tive office of the commissioner. 

Incidentally, the elevation has result¬ 
ed in a change of name for the office. 
It is now the Deafness and Communi¬ 
cative Disorders Office instead of the 
Office of Deafness and Communicative 
Disorders. This, of course, means that 
the ODCD is now the DCDO. Such are 
the ways of governmentese. 

One other item worthy of mention 
was the transatlantic MCM call between 


Hilde S. Schlesinger, M.D., has been 
named the recipient of the 1976 Powrie 
Vaux Doctor Chair of Deaf Studies at 
Gallaudet College. Dr. Schlesinger’s 
plans are to remain at Gallaudet from 
January through August, when she will 
return to San Francisco to resume her 
duties as project director of Mental 
Health Services for the Deaf at the Lang¬ 
ley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
University of California. 

Co-author of the book Sound and Sign, 
Dr. Schlesinger hopes, while at Gallau¬ 
det, to complete a book providing sup¬ 
port and advice to parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren, as well as to learn Ameslan (Amer¬ 
ican Sign Language) and to broaden and 
deepen her knowledge of the various 
forms of signed English. She will also 
conduct graduate and undergraduate 
seminars at the College. 

At the Langley Porter Institute, where 
she was appointed to her present posi¬ 
tion in 1966, Dr. Schlesinger has been in¬ 
volved in research and psychotherapy in¬ 
volving deaf people and parents of deaf 
children. “We hope eventually to set 
up a training center for psychiatric soc¬ 
ial workers, clinical psychiatrists and 
psychologists,” she commented. One of 
the few psychiatists who know the 
language of signs, Dr. Schlesinger is con¬ 
cerned about the paucity of psychiatric 


the NAD Home Office and the Italian 
National Association of the Deaf in 
Rome. We are not even sure who ar¬ 
ranged this, but also included or we 
hope included in this issue is the text 
of the conversation of what was billed 
as the first transatlantic call between 
associations of deaf people. This, of 
course, is technically correct because 
while there have been at least two 
other transatlantic calls, none were be¬ 
tween associations of deaf people as 
was the one between the NAD and ENS. 

One final word is that we continue to 
seek letters in support of reserving 
line 21 for “hidden captions” for the 
deaf. At the present time, there is a 
move afoot to delay or seek to delay 
the FCC in making this decision and 
only your continued efforts will prevent 
this from happening. We suggest that 
you continue to write to the FCC ex¬ 
pressing your support for this rule. 
You could also write to your congress¬ 
men and senators telling them that you 
support this rule and asking them to 
assist in getting it on the books. Need¬ 
less to say, this is the most important 
objective we have and if we miss it 
now, we will have really missed a gold¬ 
en opportunity. So get your letters in. 
While timing is important, it will help 
the FCC to know what thousands of 
people are counting on this rule and 
watching to see that it is passed. 


personnel knowledgeable about deafness. 

Born in Vienna, Austria, Dr. Schlesing¬ 
er received her B.A. from the University 
of Arizona and her M.D. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Louisville. In addition to her 
work at the Langley Porter Institute, she 
serves as a consultant psychiatrist for 
the Department of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation (Services for the Deaf), State of 
California; the California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley; the San Francisco Speech 
and Hearing Center; and special classes 
for the hard of hearing in the Bay Area 
Schools. She has also been a member of 
the American Annals of the Deaf and 
the Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf. 

Of her appointment to the Powrie V. 
Doctor Chair of Deaf Studies, Dr. 
Schlesinger said, “I feel that it is a real 
honor for me.” The chair was establish¬ 
ed in 1971 by Gallaudet College in 
memory of Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, who 
earned his master’s degree at the Col¬ 
lege (’31) and was a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the Gallaudet faculty for 43 years. 
Appointments to the P. V. Doctor Chair 
are reserved for resident teacher-schol¬ 
ars who have made significant contri¬ 
butions to the field of deaf education 
or who show promise of significant con¬ 
tributions. 


Hilde Schlesinger Named Recipient 
Of Powrie Vaux Doctor Chair 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

is proud to announce a new 
exclusive membership service 


GROUP HOSPITAL 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE 



• A plan of insurance to help you pay 
hospital costs. 

• Pays you benefits in addition to your 
regular hospital insurance. 

•All members may enroll, regardless 
of age . 


• Family coverage available. 

• Coverage 24-hours a day, worldwide. 

• Economical group premiums. 

• Toll Free T.T.Y. Service to answer your 
questions, (after Mar. 15th.) Call (800) 
247-2194. 


ENROLLMENT PERIOD NOW OPEN 
WATCH FOR DETAILS IN YOUR MAIL 


Dear Member: 

The National Association of the Deaf certifies that the Plan 
of Insurance described herein has been analyzed by your 
Executive Board to be the best of its kind available at 
this price. 

The National Association of the Deaf encourages its 
members to give immediate and careful consideration to 
this new benefit for the membership. 

Sincerely, 


XjvuitzMJL 


Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 


THE COMPANIES BEHIND YOUR PLAN 


UNDERWRITTEN BY: 
SENTRY INSURANCE 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


ADMINISTERED BY: 

KIRKE-VAN ORSDEL INCORPORATED 

THE FINANCIAL CENTER 

Lock Box 1778, Des Moines, Iowa 50306 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 

Please rush complete information regarding the National 
Association of the Deaf Group Hospital Indemnity 
Insurance Program. 

(Please print) 


□ MEMBER #. 
NAME _ 


__ □ NON-MEMBER 


ADDRESS. 


CITY/STATE. 


Mail to: 


F640-223 


National Association of the Deaf 
Hospital Indemnity Plan 
Lock Box 1778 
Des Moines, Iowa 50306 


.ZIP. 








Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Seder wall, pastor, (216)376-1688 
Voice or TTY 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

bEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, "I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 

Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


VISITING THE SARASOTA, FLA. AREA? 
Welcome to . . • 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 

2035 MAGNOLIA ST. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
SUNDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fie. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


A church that cares for the deaf . . . 

AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, Iowa 50321 

Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor¬ 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 

FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 

When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculato Conception Parish 
177 8. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday, 7 p.m. to midnight 
Mass: Saturday at St Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, 7 p.m., followed by social 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN'S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 
east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS' CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209485-5780. 

Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York "Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 

J une- July- August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 

APRIL 1976 


In the Nation’s Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 

When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18183 

Phone (215) 435-7500 

Rev. Reijben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m.. Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m.. Every Sunday, Worship Service 
"A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
540 S. Commonwealth Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 

"Dynamic Prtaching for Today’s World” 
11:00 a.m. Sunday morning worship interpret¬ 
ed for the deaf. 

All visitors receive a cordial welcome. 
William B. Bradshaw, B.D., Ph.D., Minister 
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LUB DIRECTORY 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III., 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our, new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 

(Odd Fellows Temple) 

6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 

TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peters Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd Saturday of each month except 
July and August 
Address all mail to: 

Mabel Bales 
6034 N. 21st St. No. 10 
Phoenix, Arizona 85015 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
W. H. Woods, Sr., secretary 
3033 39th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33714 


SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Tessie Bernstein, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chulman, president 
Irving Alpert, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
15000 N. Miami Ave., North Miami, Florida 

Open first and third Saturday of 
, every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

25 Wagon Wheel Road 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1976 NCJD CONVENTION IN BOSTON 
August 3-7 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 
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1 insertion 

6 insertions 
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Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 
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69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 
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